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CHAPTER I. 

From the moment that Agnes became aware 
of the presence of the one being she longed so 
much to see, no one could have recognised her 
to be the same person. Her nerves, shaken 
by the dreadful sorrow she had so lately ex- 
perienced, seemed to fail her completely, and 
she sunk trembling and wretched, even in the 
midst of her happiness, into a corner of the 
sofa, behind a well-arranged hedge of dowa- 
gers, which so effectually screened her from 
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observation, that she might have remained in 
her hiding-place the whole evening, and would 
never have seen Sir Herbert Mandeville except 
at a distance, had not her remorseless tor- 
mentor, Lord Monteilh, devoted himself to 
the task of finding her out. 

Lord Monteith was one of those men who 
would not take a hint. Without any natural 
tact, he could scarcely bring himself to con- 
form to the common usages of society, when- 
ever they happened to stand in the way of the 
indulgence of his own fancies. So exalted was 
his. opinion of himself, that it never occurred 
to him that any one did not like him. He 
saw plainly that Agnes wished to avoid him, 
but attributed it to any motive rather than the 
true one. He would not have believed that 
his company could bore any one. His mania 
wa9 to appear to have an object in society, and 
he was much mortified to find that he had 
never been able to persuade Agnes^ even in 
appearance, to encourage his attendance. If 
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she would but have done that, and have walked 
about half the night leaning upon his arm, ap- 
pearing to speak to no one else, he would have 
forgiven her real indifference — if, indeed, she 
was really indifferent : but of that it would 
have been difficult to convince him. 

Lord Monteith perfectly recollected Agnes's 
look of anxiety when his return to Somerton 
had been discussed. He had returned; — he 
felt he was there in obedience to her summons, 
and considered himself extremely ill-used by 
the little disposition she bad shewn to see him. 
He had heard from Lady Rosendale that she 
was come, and, after many unsuccessful at- 
tempts, at last penetrated the row of dowagers 
to examine the only corner of the room which 
had hitherto escaped his search. 

There could not have been a more unpro- 
pitious moment for him to present himself 
than that in which he discovered her sitting in 
her solitary corner ; and could he but have 
guessed the feeling of detestation with which 
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Agnes perceived him quietly take the vacant 
place upon the sofa, it would, no doubt, have 
given him the very worst opinion of her taste. 
As it was, however, he was too much delighted 
at having succeeded in finding her, and the 
hope of securing her attention the whole of the 
remainder of the evening, to see any thing he 
did not like ; and she was obliged to sit pa- 
tiently, listening to his usual insipid conversa- 
tion. Never had it seemed to her so frivolous, 
so ill-timed, as at that moment; she could 
scarcely force herself to be commonly civil to 
him. 

At last there was a move in the crowd before 
her ; she looked up^ and met the eyes of Sir 
Herbert Mandeville. The very thing she had 
most dreaded had come to pass; and, forget- 
ting in a moment all her prudence, and, more- 
over, that Mandeville was unknown to Lord 
Monteith, she only thought of her horror at 
being seen sitting almost alone with him ; and 
rising suddenly, without comment or apology, 
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she left him in the middle of a speech, and 
hastened to cross the room as fast as the crowd 
would allow her. 

As far as Sir Herbert was concerned, Agnes 
could not have managed better ; for he, too, 
hurried to meet her with all the delight of an 
old friend who had not expected to see her, 
and in a few minutes they were walking toge- 
ther in the conserratory, talking over past 
times; — on his part, with that happy unem- 
barrassed voice, the tones of which, though 
conveying words of friendly kindness, are the 
farthest from those of love, — and on hers, with 
such trembling eagerness, that she scarcely 
knew what she said: she only knew that he 
was there, — that once again she was leaning 
on his arm, and listening to that voice so very 
dear to her. 

For what hours of suffering did this short 
moment of bliss repay her ! The past was all 
forgotten, — the future almost unheeded, so 
absorbing was the exquisite happiness of the 
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present, — the ineffable delight of finding her- 
self once more by hb side. 

How long they continaed to walk up and 
down that delicious conservatory she did not 
know ; but, in passing the door, they lingered 
for a moment to look upon the gay scene 
within, and unfortunately were espied by Co- 
lonel Marsden, who was intent upon doing the 
honours of the ball. 

** They are going in to supper, Sir Herbert," 
said he. ** Lady Rosendale requests you will 
give your arm to Lady Melrose." 

Unhappy Agnes ! these few short words had 
ruined all her pleasure, and she saw Sir Her- 
bert depart in obedience to the command, with 
a feeling of misery that a few moments before 
she could not have believed would so soon 
again have been her portion. 

With a saddened heart she followed slowly 
towards the supper-room, till the idea of Lord 
Monteith crossing her mind, caused her sud- 
denly to look round, and actually compelled 



her to seek for the honour of ehftpefohing 
Miss Anastasia Robinsdn, who, th6 better t6 
enjoy the attentions of Captain Sims, had con- 
trived, vei7 ingeniously, to ** lose her mamma 
in the crowd.'* 

Sir Herbert found himself, kt supper, b^ 
tween Lady Rosendale and Lady M^lroise : th& 
latter was full of Uttentioils to him ) he had 
come, as it were, upon hel* iiivitatiOtt ; he had 
never been in the country since Lady R6s6ti- 
dale's <;hildho6d, imd now ^^\t her for the fit^t 
time. When, upon his first arrival, he had 
been introduced, the crotrd wdls so gr^feit, that 
he had not had an opportunity of examinitig 
her» He saw at Once that she was beautiful ; 
but, until now, he had not felt how ekquisitdy 
refined and feminine was the expression bf 
her countenance. He could not withdraw his 
gaze from the contemplation of her loVely 
face ; and Lady Melrose^s visions of securing 
his good graces would have faded rApidly into 
air, could she have known how utterly uncon- 
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seious he had been of her presence ever since 
the moment which had placed him next Emily. 
The excitement of dancing had rather in- 
creased the beauty of Lady Rosendale, by 
giving a brighter glow to her cheek. She was 
in high spirits; and the arch smile, which 
every now and then lit up her splendid blue 
eyeSy and shewed the dimples round her 
mouthy rendered her still more fascinating 
than when in repose. Mandeville thought 
that never before had he seen any creature 
half so beautiful ; and had any one deemed it 
possible that the melancholy Sir Herbert could 
have been guilty of falling in love at first 
sight, most undoubtedly they would have 
accused him of it this evening, — for there was 
no laugh more gay, no wit more sparkling, 
no spirits more light, than his, when he per- 
ceived the undisguised pleasure with which 
Emily listened to his brilliant conversation. 
He felt the inspiration of the hour, and the 
scene ; and, above all, of those lovely eyes 
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which were raised to his with an expression, 
whether in speaking or listening, so eloquent 
and touching. 

Time flew by, and the supper -room was 
nearly deserted before Emily thought of 
moving. She seemed spell-bound by the 
fascination of her companion. She could 
not, at that moment, have clearly defined the 
impression he made upon her; — it was per- 
haps admiration, — perhaps surprise, — per- 
haps pleasure ; — probably a combination of 
all three. 

Sir Herbert Mandeville was, indeed, differ- 
ent from other people. He was extremely 
handsome ; and his beauty was of a very rare 
order. He was tall, and finely formed, with 
hands and feet that miorht have served for a 
model ; but what so much distinguished him, 
was a peculiar grace in all he said and did. 
His features were fine and regular; and the 
shape of his head, with its large curls of the 
richest chestnut, was faultless: it was a head 

b2 
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and face that once seen could never be for- 
gotten. The broad fair brow, and thoughtful 
earnest eye, would have been beautiful even in 
repose; but when he spoke, mind beamed 
forth in every look, while the tone of his 
voice, of a thrilling sweetness, and yet deep 
and manly, suited well with his expressive 
countenance, and especially with those fine 
eyes, which, melancholy as was their usual 
look, could flash, and sparkle at times, — as 
they did now when he spoke to Emily. 

As they returned to the ball-room, the first 
notes of a waltz were heard, and Emily will- 
ingly consented to dance again, though for 
the last hour she had declared herself too 
tired to think of any more exertion. Her 
fairy feet, so light and fresh, seemed suddenly 
to have recovered from their fatigue. But, 
then, she was obliged to waltz with Sir Her- 
bert Mandeville: he did not like quadrilles, 
and he had come so far to her ball. All these 
reasons Emily gave to herself during the one 
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instant shei took to decide whethef filie Wbttld 
dance again or not. 

'' What a beautifdl waltz I" sitid Lady Pranced 
Germaine^ 

" Do ydu lilce it very ttittch?" timidly asked 
Edward Melrose^ who was watchitig by her 
side, in hopes of a Word of kindness. 

** Very much ; I think it quite beautiful : it 
makes me feel young enough to dance dgain.'' 

** Do you ever waltz, Lady Prances V* 
Edward had been too much frightened to 
venture upon more. 

*• Sometimes," replied Lady Prances. ** I 
think I should like it to-night, if I had aiiy 
one to dance with that I liked ; — Will you 
waltz with me ? " and Lady Prances bestowed 
a very sweet smile upon Edward as she asked 
the question. 

*• Dear Lady Prances, how very good of 
you ! — how very kind to think of dancing With 
me!" said Edward, — so delighted at it^ that 
he quite forgot her ladyship's inconsistency, — 
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and while the waltz lasted, his head was quite 
as giddy as Lady Frances declared hers to be, 
as soon as it bored her to dance any longer. 

They walked round the room, through the 
conservatory, and back again; and much as 
Edward had longed for a moment when he 
might speak to her, now that it was come he 
could not say a word ; he scarcely dared to 
look at her, and yet, at that instant, he loved 
her so truly, he would have thought no sacri- 
fice too great, had he but a hope of pleasing 
her. 

But Lady Frances had no wish or intention 
of being pleased by him. She still intended 
to follow her original plan, and meant to 
encourage him just enough to ensure his de- 
votion and annoy Lady Melrose. She saw, 
in one glance, that he did not like Emily, and 
that he did like her ; but all approach to sen- 
timent was Lady Frances's detestation, and 
it gave her no pain, even if the thought did 
cross her mind, that she was trifling with the 
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affections and best feelings of a heart very 
different from her own. 

She continued to walk up and down the 
room for some time, amusing herself by no 
very good-natured remarks on some of those 
present, till, perceiving that the spirits of her 
companion were beginning to revive, she 
imagined that the caprice she had shewn 
towards him was quite forgiven, and, without 
the least word of civility, she disengaged her 
arm from his, and quietly seated herself on 
a sofa, between two people, with whom she 
immediately begun a conversation, without 
paying any attention to the look of disap- 
pointment too visible in the countenance of 
Edward. She had answered her own pur- 
pose, and that was all she wanted. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Thb day after the ball at Somerton was a 
damp, dark, autumnal day ; one of those 
when, from sunrise to sunset, the sky never 
clears, and the gloom in which all nature 
seems wrapt sheds its dispiriting influence 
on the mind, and darkens every grief with 
which it may be oppressed. 

It was towards the evening of this day that 
the owner of Mandeville Court might have 
been seen, seated in an old high-backed chair, 
by the large window, in his library, and 
apparently occupied with intently gazing 
from it. Hour after hour had passed, and 
still he remained there, though, from the 
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heavy mist in which every thing was shrouded, 
no object on the outside was visible; and it 
required no little aid from fancy to trace 
against the darkening clouds even a faint out- 
line of the noble cedars that grew near the 
house. 

The lofty room in which he sat was filled 
all round with bookcases of the darkest oak ; 
the ceiling was of the same material, elabo- 
rately carved. At no time could that room 
have had a gay appearance. The furniture, 
old-fashioned and heavy, had faded from its 
original hue of dark green, to a dingy and 
undistinguishable colour; and the stiff, pon- 
derous chairs looked as if to move them from 
their places would be a work of difficulty. 
Excepting that the table was strewn all over 
with books and papers, and that the embers 
of some half-burnt logs still glimmered on the 
hearth, there was little sign of existence in it. 
All looked cold, dark, and comfortless; and 
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he who sat there so lone and still , took but 
little from the dreariness of the scene. 

There he had been almost since the morning. 
He held a book, but it was ever open at the 
same page. The listlessness of his attitude, 
as he sat with his head slightly thrown back, 
and one hand on the arm of the chair, — and the 
look of absence with which he continued to 
gaze upon the gloom without, told of far other 
thoughts than might have been expected from 
one who but the night before had been the 
gayest in that gay scene of mirth, — the ball at 
Somerton Park. The fever of excitement had 
passed away, and melancholy, which had now 
almost become habitual, had resumed its 
place, and banished from those fine eyes the 
life and brilliancy which had shone there but 
a few hours before. Now all was again dark 
and mournful as before, and he sat there the 
picture of depression and sorrow. 

Herbert Mandeville was the last descendant 
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of an ancient house. His father, Sir Henry 
Mandeville^ had succeeded early to the family 
property. Young and dissipated, he looked 
upon the riches of which he had just come into 
possession as inexhaustible. For many years 
he continued his career of extravagance, and 
launched out into every expense that his own 
taste, or the suggestions of his idle compa- 
nions, could possibly devise. 

The property was large, — but the expenses 
attendant upon it were also considerable. At 
first, the inroads which his wasteful life had 
made upon it were disregarded, but year after 
year brought increasing difRculties; and Sir 
Henry Mandeville found himself with a son 
fast growing up, and a debt of so frightful an 
amount, that no hope remained of his ever 
being able to discharge it ; and, at last, total 
ruin seemed inevitable. 

To conceal the dreadful fact from his son 
Herbert, had always been Sir Henry Mande- 
ville's object ; but now there appeared but 
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little chance of his being able to do bo much 
longer. In this dilemma he, as a last re- 
source, applied to a distant relation of his 
wife's. Mr. Merton had been the early 
friend and companion of Lady Mandeville. 
Brought up together from their childhood, 
perhaps a warmer feeling than friendship 
might once have existed in his breast ; but he 
was then poor, and without any expectation of 
the wealth to which he afterwards succeeded 
by the sudden death of his elder brother, and 
he did not dare to lift his eyes to his beautiful 
cousin. When she .was wooed and won by 
the gay and prosperous Sir Henry Mande- 
yille, he little thought that the envied being 
whom he then looked upon with tearful eyes, 
as he bore away his lovely bride from her 
. father's home, would one day come to him 
and humbly crave his kindness and protec- 
tion for the only child of that fair creature 
who he bad fondly hoped was safe from 
earthly ill and sorrow. 
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But 80 it was; — and the relation whose 
very existence Sir Henry Mandeville had 
scarcely recollected during the years of his 
prosperity, was now his only hope. To him 
he confided the dreadfully embarrassed state of 
his circumstances, and earnestly besought him 
to take charge of his only child, and watch 
over him as his own, for the sake of her who 
was now no more. For himself, he said, 
nothing remained but exile, and the dreary 
prospect of ending his days far from that land 
which had been the scene of his career of folly 
and of ruin. 

This sad appeal was the first intelligence 
tliat had reached Mr. Merton of his friend*s 
distress, and nobly and generously did he lend 
his aid. The thought of her child reduced to 
poverty — her idolised Herbert — who, long 
before her gentle spirit had been called away, 
had given token of so kind a heart, and pro- 
mise of such brilliant powers ! He must not, 
should not, know distress ; and at once, and 
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most effectually^ did this good man interfere 
to avert the ruin with which his friend was 
threatened. 

Sir Henry, worn out and depressed by con- 
stant dif&cultieSy resigned himself entirely into 
his friend's hands: he gave up the property 
to his guidance, and in a few years Mr. Mer- 
ton contrived, by his care and good manage- 
ment, to release it from all embarrassment. 
He bought up all Sir Henry*s debts, which, 
having been contracted at usurious interest, 
were enormous; and, allowing him a small 
yearly stipend for his own and Herbert's ex- 
penses, gradually paid off the mortgages, and 
the estate had almost recovered itself wheil 
Herbert returned from a protracted residence 
abroad. 

Anxiously had Sir Henry watched for his 
arrival; and when once more he beheld that 
much-loved son in his ancestral home, he felt 
that no sacrifice, no devotion, could ever repay 
such extraordinary generosity as Mr. Mer- 
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ton's ; and his first care was to inform Herbert 
of all that had passed, and of the deep obli- 
gation he owed to the friend who had so 
promptly stepped forward to his assistance, 
and had been the sole means of extricating them 
from their apparently irretrievable difficulties. 

Happy would it have been for Herbert, had 
his father continued as deficient in forethought 
as he formerly had been. But Sir Henry was 
grown old and infirm. For many years he 
had lived almost alone at Mandeville Court. 
His promise to Mr. Merton, of giving up all 
his old acquaintances and pursuits, had been 
most faithfully kept. He had remained in the 
country, where the occasional visits of his 
friend and his only child, a daughter, was all 
the variety that ever enlivened his monotonous 
existence. 

The project of uniting the youthful Isabel 
to his son had long been uppermost in Sir 
Henry's mind, and the highly-wrought and 
sensitive nature of Herbert was so worked 
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upon and excited by the entreaties of his 
father, and a deep sense of the unheard-of 
generosity of Mr. Merton, that he hastily 
pledged himself to fulfil the wishes of Sir 
Henry and his benefactor. Thus, before he 
had time for reflection, he found himself 
affianced to a girl, of whose very existence, 
but a short time before, he had been 
ignomnt. 

Isabel Merton, at that time, was only just 
fifteen. She had lost her mother when very 
young; and being an only child, aud of very 
delicate health, her doating father resolved 
that she should be as little tormented as 
possible by governesses or masters, but should 
just study when and in what manner she 
chose. Isabel's ideas of study, unfortunately, 
were not of a description that could be of 
much advantage to a young girl, or tend to 
strengthen and improve a mind not naturally 
gifted with extraordinary powers. Having 
no female friends or companions capable of 
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directiDg her thoughts into a better channel, 
she devoted what time she had to spare from 
her attendance on her father, and care of 
his house, to the cultivation of music,— the 
only accomplishment for which she possessed 
any natural talent, — and to a frivolous style of 
reading, far too exciting for her susceptible 
imagination. 

But this was the only weak point of Isabel's 
character. Artless, confiding, and affectionate, 
it was impossible to know and not to love her. 
Her faults were those of the head, never of 
the heart. Her tenderness for her father was 
extreme, and obedience to his slightest wish 
her constant study. She would have deemed 
it impossible to have an opinion in opposition 
to his will. 

When Mr. Merton first made known to her 
his desire for her marriage with Herbert Man- 
deville, she started in wild affright and amaze* 
ment. Her father carefully concealed from 
her all knowledge whatsoever of the obliga- 
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tions of Sir Henry towards himself, and led 
lier to imagine that the idea had solely ori- 
ginated with Herbert, and that he waited but 
her permission to make his feelings known 
to her. 

Isabel could scarcely believe that such hap- 
piness was destined for her — that the hand- 
some, distinguished, higlily-endowed Herbert 
Mandeville, of whom every body spoke iu 
terms of praise, and whom she had always 
looked upon as a being quite apart from the 
rest of the world, should condescend to seek 
her love — should think her worthy to be his 
wife. Her head was completely turned by the 
idea. It was so very surprising — so improba- 
ble, that, of all persons in the world, she should 
have been the one fixed upon by Herbert. 

Every thing was soon arranged. The period 
that had been settled for their marriage was 
her eighteenth birthday. Herbert had, in 
private, made this a condition with his father, 
and Isabel saw nothing extraordinary in it. 
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und gave herself up to the joy of her new 
position, with all the happy confidence of her 
lovinor nature. To love Herbert Mandeville 
was a very easy task ; and she did love him^ 
most deeply and sincerely : but it was a love 
mixed with fear. She soon became aware 
of the immeasurable distance between them, 
and felt in awe of an intellect so su- 
perior to her own ; while her want of educa- 
tion , and her ignorance of subjects so fami- 
liar to him, filled her with discouragement. 
Instead, however, of trying to remedy the 
evil, and endeavouring to attain, by every 
means within her reach, some small degree 
of knowledge more solid and useful than that 
which she possessed, she felt saddened and 
depressed by the consciousness of her own 
inreriority, and shrunk back more and more 
into herself every day. 

It cannot be supposed that a character like 
this coald fill the heart of a man like Herbert 
Mandeville with love or admiration. In a 
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ilioment of entLusiastic gratitude, he had 
pledged himself to an engagement which he 
found every day grow more distasteful to him. 
The more intimate his acquaintance with Isa- 
bel became, the more clearly he saw that no 
happiness (at least to him) could ever result 
from this ill-assorted union. 

Still the idea of not fulfilling his engage- 
ment never occurred to Herbert Mandeville ; 
or, if it did, was instantly repelled with indig- 
nation. To harbour such a thought, even for 
a moment, seemed to his generous nature as 
the basest ingratitude. ^ To atone for his 
father's fault was now, he felt, the bounden 
duty of the son. His deep and overwhelming 
debt could not be repaid by ordinary means. 
Mr. Merton had himself stipulated from the 
first that this should soon be the case. 

Could it have been accomplished, how will- 
ingly the sacrifice of fortune had been made 
by Herbert ! The sacrifice of happiness was 
more difficult. But the very extent and bit- 
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terness of it was, to a feeling of honour so 
keenly sensitive as his, a still stronger motive 
for adhering to his engagement. That engage- 
ment! — how it pained him to think upon it! 
— how heavily the days bore on since it had 
been made I — days that he had once looked 
forward to, in his golden dreams of poetry 
and hope, as so bright, so blessed, that they 
would glide rapidly by, in one bright flow 
of happiness and love I 

And now these days were come, and Her- 
bert wandered through the shades of his own 
beautiful woods with Isabel Merton, bis be- 
trothed. It was impossible to dislike the fair 
and gentle girl who had so unhesitatingly 
trusted her happiness to his keeping. He 
could not look upon tliat young, guileless 
brow, nor listen to the tones of her voice, 
which trembled in speaking to him, without 
feeling that the timid affection every word 
and action displayed was sincere. He felt 
grateful to her for this ; for there are few 
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l^lio do not feel gratitude in return for true 
ftffectioQ. 

But love comes not always at tLe call of 
gratitude; and Herbert, much as he might 
try — much as he might wish to do so — felt 
that he never could love Isabel Merton. It 
was not her youth, nor the childishness of her 
ideas — she was very young, and much more 
could not have been expected at her age, in 
point of conversation or acquirements. But 
it was, as he imagined, the total absence of 
soul — the want of that intuitive feeling for 
whatever is great or beautiful, that caused 
the lamentable blank in Isabel's character, 

* 

and made Herbert feel each hour more deeply 
that sympathy was wanting, and that .there 
was no hope of its ever existing between 
them. 

The powerful and aspiring mind of Herbert 
Mandeville could never bring itself to meet 
the trite and commonplace ideas with which 
Isabel's head seemed filled. He fancied, that 
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to expect much improvement was hopeless ; 
and he looked* forward with a chilled and 
wretched feeling to the certainty of passing 
his life with one who, instead of being the 
friend and companion he had ever dreamed of» 
who woald soothe him in his hour of sorrow, 
and in whose congenial mind he might seek 
for support and encouragement to the ardour 
of his own, was but a weak and soulless non- 
entity. 

Herbert was very miserable. He would 
almost rather have had some fault or defect 
to contend with — some one tangible failing 
to correct -any thing, in short, seemed to him 
preferable to the vapid monotony of such a 
mind. But the die was cast — retreat was now 
impossible. 

He had still more than two years of liberty ; 
and very soon after the visit to Mandeville 
Court, which had, so unexpectedly to bim, 
dissolved all his dreams of future happiness, 
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and marked out his path so differently from 
what his hopes and imagination had painted 
it| Herbert left England to wander forth again 
over the world, but now no longer with the 
free and gladsome spirit of former days. All 
was changed and darkened ; and the prospect 
of the joyless future hung over him like a 
heavy cloudi dispiriting his mind, and wearing 
down his health ; and giving to that brow, 
before so fair and radiant, a look of sadness 
and of care, which took from it the appear- 
ance of extreme youth, though it added yet 
another charm — an expression of deep 
thought and feeling, at once so beautiful 
and so rare. 

Herbert Mandeville had scarcely left his 
home, when, from some unaccountable fancy, 
his father decided on spending the winter in 
Italy; and it was agreed that Mr. Merton 
and his daughter should accompany him, and 
that Herbert should join them at Naples. The 
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engagement between him and Isabel was to 
be kept secret, for the present. All these 
plans, however, were destined to be destroyed 
by the sudden death of Sir Henry Mandeville, 
which took place almost immediately upon his 
arrival at Naples, and some months before the 
return of Herbert to his home. 

His father's death, though it placed Herbert 
in a position that most men would have envied, 
brought with it no alleviation to the sorrow 
he felt for his loss, or the depression under 
which he laboured. What, now, was to him 
the possession of riches ? — the pride of station ! 
He felt that, in losing his father, all chance of 
escape was gone. Not that he had ever really 
indulged in the hope of any ; but while Sir 
Henry lived there was always a possibility that, 
before the time had elapsed, something might 
occur to alter the arrangement which had been 
decided on. From any change in Isabel's own 
feelings he had no hope; but he knew the 
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weak pliancy of her disposition, and that she 
would not disobey her father's will, should he 
ultimately change his views for her. Now, 
this little shadow of escape had vanished ; and 
he felt but more strongly the imperative duty 
hb father's latest wishes had imposed upon 
him. ' 

But first, Herbert resolved to return to 
England, and once more to see that home he 
loved so well, while still he preserved his free- 
dom — while still he could visit undisturbed 
the scenes of his happy boyhood, and explore 
those dear haunts of former days, which had 
ever, even when most distant, seemed present 
to his view. Those well -remembered spots, 
all-hallowed by some cherished association — 
how he longed once more to see them ! — how 
his heart yearned for his own home — for the 
sound of his own village chime — for the fire 
on his own hearth ! 

The very thought brought back life and joy 
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to his heart, that had long been a stranger to 
it ; and bis brow wore again that bright, glad 
look, which but a short time before seemed 
faded and gone for ever. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Whilb the lonely Sir Herbert Mandeville sat 
thus brooding over past, and anticipating 
future misery, at the same hour, with 
the same fixed gaze upon the fading lights 
and an air that bespoke the wandering of her 
thoughts, sat Lady Bosendale, his gay com- 
panion of the previous evening. But very 
» 

different was the expression which animated 
her whole being. She was alone in her bou- 
doir, having made her escape from the 
drawing-room, and was watching for the 
arrival of Agnes, who had promised to come 
and spend an hour with her towards the 
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eveniDg. She, too, had taken up a book^ 
but it hung half-closed from her hand. Her 
head was slightly raised; and as she turned 
her face to the light, even her glossy curls 
looked brighter, as they fell back from a 
brow radiant with happiness. 

Emily was, in fact, very happy. She could 
not have imagined that a ball was so delight- 
ful ; and she quite trembled to think how 
nearly she had deprived herself of all this 
pleasure, by having at one time entertained 
the idea of putting it off altogether. She was 
most thankful to Agnes for having persuaded 
her to the contrary ; and never felt more con- 
vinced that her friend's advice was always 
judicious and agreeable, than she did at this 
moment. Besides, she had ascertained by 
this ball, that although she before imagined 
she did not like dancing, she was, in reality, 
very fond of it, particularly of waltzing ; and 
the last waltz of the night before was so very 
beautiful, every note was engraven upon her 
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memory. Emily felt sure she could play it; 
and she half rose to go to her piano- 
forte. 

Perhaps it was the exertion of getting up 
that brought so bright a blush into her cheeks, 
or it might have been the recollection of the 
fatigue of the night before ; but certainly she 
did blush most beautifully ; and she did not 
try whether she could make out a very diffi- 
cult waltz, which she had heard for the first 
time, and but once. 

She turned to the window, but she could see 
nothing through the fog. She took up her 
book, but it was growing too dark to read ; so 
she was obliged to sit still and think ; and, of 
course, the ball, and all the people who came 
to it, were the subjects that naturally presented 
themselves. They all seemed to her very 
pleasing and agreeable people ; and she won- 
dered how she could ever have felt otherwise 
than most anxious to see them. Every thing 
seemed to her couleur de rose; even Mrs. 
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Robinson's flaming gown faded down to a 
quiet, modest tint. 

Agnes arrived at this moment, and filled 
up the measure of Emily's delight. She flew 
to meet her, and kissed her even with more 
tenderness than usufil. She did not perceive 
how pale and nervous Agnes looked ; but, 
drawing a chair to the fire, placed her in it, 
and seated herself on a low stool by her 
side. 

They talked together for a long time. The 
whole scene of the night before was reviewed ; 
and every dress, and every person who was or 
was not remarkable, were criticised and dis- 
cussed. Yet still, the name which was upper- 
most in both their minds neither could 
manage to pronounce. At last Emily, who 
had been assiduously arranging her bracelet 
for some minutes without being able to clasp 
it, ventured to revive the conversation, which 
seemed ready to expire. 

** Yes, indeed, I do think it was a delightful 
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ball. What an agreeable man Sir Herbert 
Mandeville seems to bel" 

" Very much so," replied Agnes, suddenly 
stooping to look for her pocket-handkerchief, 
which she discoYered, in a few moments, in 
her hand. 

^* He is not at all like what I expected. 
Did you ever see him before last night, 
Agnes?" 

** Yes ; I met him at Rome some time ago," 
said Agnes, carelessly. '^ I had no idea of his 
coming over here." 

** I am very glad he is come to Mandeville 
Court ; it would have been such a pity for a 
fine place like that to have been uninhabited ; 
and he will be a great acquisition as a neigh- 
bour. Lady Melrose delights in him. She 
says he is so good, and so clever, and writes 
beautiful poetry, and is so extremely well- 
informed, and looked up to by all the people 
of good taste ; and that she has no doubt he 
will now take a leading part in politics, and 
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be one of the most distinguished men of the 
day. She thinks very highly of him, and has 
been talking to me all day about him — she 
likes him so much ! " 

And Emily stopped at last, haying talked 
herself quite out of breath, in hopes of proving 
it was all Lady Melrose's opinion. 

Agnes felt inexpressibly relieved. She had, 
from the first, dreaded her interview with 
Emily after Herbert's arrival. She had never 
mentioned his name; and, intimate as they 
were, she could not but suppose that this 
concealment must strike her as very strange, 
at least. But now, happily, all was right* 
Emily had not remarked any thing. She was 
too much occupied with her own thoughts ever 
to remember that Agnes had seen him before ; 
though, had her perception been as acute at 
that moment as it usually was, she might have 
thought it odd that any one should so totally 
have forgotten, for many months, that they 
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had known ** so agreeable a man" as Sir Her- 
bert Mandeville. 

The ice was now broken ; and, by degrees, 
their conversation resumed its usual confiden- 
tial tone^ and Emily ventured to discuss the 
looks and manners of her new friend with her 
accustomed animation; and dwelt upon the 
subject with a semblance of interest that did 
not in general characterize her dissertations 
upon the merits of gentlemen. 

Agnes listened, though she said but little. 
It was sweet to sit and hear his praises, even 
from the lips of another woman, and that 
other the beautiful Emily Rosendale. Never- 
theless Agues felt very sad. The evening 
before had not realised her expectations : how 
seldom any evening does that has been longed 
for as this had been by her ! She had nothing 
that she could fairly cohiplain of. Herbert 
had been most kind, had appeared very much 
pleased at seeing her« and had spoken of her 
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children — of her dear Edward's danger — in 
words of such affectionate solicitude, that, 
even from a stranger, they would have been 
delightful. He had stayed with her as long as 
he could, and only left her when obliged to do 
so at the request of Colonel Marsden. He 
had danced but once, and that was with 
Emily; and afterwards he had sat down by 
her, and talked of Lady Rosendale, of her 
own residence at Oakwood Lodge, and had 
promised to ride over constantly to see her. 

All this was very kind — very friendly — 
alas! too friendly for love! But Agnes 
seemed to take a pleasure in deceiving herself. 
Her usual good sense appeared always tc 
desert her upon this subject ; and she con* 
tinned to talk of Herbert — to think of him — 
to allow his image constantly to dwell upon 
her mind, until at times she absolutely per- 
suaded herself that he was not indifferent to 
her. 

The two friends remained sitting together 
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for some time longer. Emily had only in- 
tended to feave her guests for an hour; but 
now the dressing-bell had rung, it was too 
late to go down again to the drawing-room ; 
and she found that the whole afternoon had 
passed away without her having perceived it. 
She could not bear to part with Agnes ; yet 
nothing could persuade the latter to dine at 
Somerton while Edward was still delicate. 
She hurried away, promising to come back 
at the same hour on the following day. 

Agnes was delighted to escape from the 
party. She was not at all disposed for gaiety, 
and the attentions of Lord Monteith seriously 
annoyed her. She determined only to go to 
Somerton at the hours when she knew she 
would be the least likely to meet him. Her 
child's illness was sufficient excuse to the rest 
of the party for her absence. Besides, she 
had another reason for wishing to remain at 
home in the mornings. Sir Herbert Mande- 
yille had promised to pay her a visit, and she 
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might expect him any day, as he would pro- 
bably take an early opportunity of calling 
upon Lady Rosendale shortly after the ball. 

In this very natural calculation she was 
not deceived ; for a day or two afterwards, as 
she was sitting by the sofa, where Edward was 
now sufficiently recovered to be placed, Sir 
Herbert Mandeville was announced. 

Though Agnes had expected him, yet, when 
the moment came, she was nearly overcome 
by her agitation ; but there was no one 
present to witness it ; and Sir Herbert was so 
much occupied with inquiries about his little 
favourite Edward, that there was no danger of 
its exciting his observation. 

The boy was recovering as fast as could pos- 
sibly have been expected after so^ severe an 
accident. He perfectly remembered the ride 
which had terminated so unhappily ; but his 
only regret upon the subject was, that poor 
Ruby seemed to have incurred some blame. 
His mamma would not hear of his riding 
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Ruby again; and the earnestness with which 
he prayed Sir Herbert to take his part, and 
entreat that he might not be sent away, 
shewed how little the generous child thought 
of himself. 

Sir Herbert said what he could in favour of 
Ruby: but upon this point Agnes was in- 
flexible, even to him ; and the only means he 
could devise for comforting Edward was the 
promise to take his pony to Mandeville Court, 
and take great care of him, and, in the mean- 
time, to lend him another that never stumbled. 

Herbert's visit to Agnes was not long. 
There was a restlessness in his manner that 
she could not account for ; and he soon took 
leave of her, promising to return and see her 
in a few days. Agnes saw him canter by the 
window ; and though, as long as he continued 
in sight, she looked eagerly from it, he did not 
once turn his head towards the house. 

Alas ! however fondly she might wish it, no 
thought of poor Agnes dwelt at that moment 
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upon his mind ; bis sole anxiety arose from the 
fear of arriving too late at Somerton to find its 
inmates at home ; and he did not relax the 
speed at which he had set out, until within a 
few yards of the door. 

He was just in time. Luncheon was an- 
nounced at the same moment that he entered 
the drawing-room^ where Lady Rosendale, 
with the other ladies of her party, were still 
seated. There were no gentlemen present ; 
even Frederick Marsden and Edward Mel- 
rose, who had so much interest and attraction 
at home as usually to ensure their attendance 
in the morning, had that day joined the 
sportsmen. 

There is no situation more trying to the 
grace and good manner of a gentleman, than 
a morning visit to six or seven ladies, with not 
one of whom he is at all intimately acquainted. 
If he is a little shy, and the ladies a little cross, 
or awkward, or ill-natured, what a very un- 
comfortable moment it may be made to him ! 
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Sir Herbert Maudeville, fortunately, was 
not doomed to any such vexatious position. 
It is true that Lady Rosendale was not quite 
so graceful and unembarrassed as she generally 
was; and Lady Frances Germaine, being a 
little out of temper at Colonel Fitzmaurice's 
inveterate love of shooting, was rather inclined 
to give herself airs, and not make the agree- 
able to a man she '' knew nothing about.*' But 
still the fi*ankness of Sir Herbert's manner had 
such a charm, and the ease and good breeding 
with which he contrived to address his conver- 
sation to each individual in their turn, were 
so captivating, that, before luncheon was half 
over, every one was delighted with him, and 
felt quite as if they were old acquaintances. 

Perhaps it was his ride, or that fine fresh 
morning which had so exhilarated his spirits ; 
but certainly he was much more like the Sir 
Herbert Maudeville of the ball, than the 
mournful being whom we left keeping his 
lonely watch in the dark old library. But 
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the fog that hung over the world on that day 
had cleared up ; the sun shone brightly out 
once more, and the mist seemed dispelled^ at 
least for the time, from the mind of Sir Her- 
bert Mandeville. He talked lightly and gaily 
of his solitary home — of their delightful 
neighbourhood — his happiness at having re- 
turned from wandering abroad, and accepted, 
with the greatest appearance of pleasure, an 
invitation from Lady Melrose to Elmestone, 
for the following week, to meet Lady 
Rosendale and a large party of neighbours. 
He declared there was nothing he wished 
for so much as to know some of the country 
people ; and he expressed his gratitude for 
the opportunity it would afford him of making 
their acquaintance in such eloquent terms, 
that Lady Melrose's spirits began to rise as 
she thought of her future son-in-law, member 
for the county, her son Edward returned for 
the borough of Selwood, and the amazing in- 
crease of her own importance when the Whigs 
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should come into office, — an era which she 
still looked forward to with undoubting con- 
fidence, though fof many years she had 
beheld session after session pass away with- 
out effecting the consummation of her hopes. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



The party assembled at Elmestone consisted of 

most of the guests who had been staying with 

Lady Rosendale, with a large addition of 

country neighbours. Lady Melrose had been 

indefatigable in her exertions to fill every 

corner of her house. She could not aflford 

to receive much in the country, so that when 

she did, she managed to invite every body 

within reach, who she imagined could be of 

the slightest use to her. Lady Frances Ger- 

maine she had purposely left out. As Mr. 

Germaine had been in office the greatest part 

of his life, there was no hope of being able to 

convert him : he was an ultra-Tory, and, 
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therefore, could do her no good ; so she 
yielded to the gratification of her personal 
spite against Lady Frances, and excluded her 
from the heterogeneous mass of people she had 
collected, and which she knew that Lady 
Frances would have been too glad to join, had 
it been only for the amusement of quizzing 
them. 

During the whole week that Lady Melrose 
bad spent at Somerton, she had enjoyed talking 
of her intended party before her, in the most 
civilly-nide manner possible, and had even 
gone the length of inviting Colonel Fitzmau- 
rice and Mr. Delmore^ should they think of 
leaving Wensford about that time. But this 
their allegiance to Lady Frances prevented 
their doing, which was the only triumph she 
could at that moment manage to obtain over 
Lady Melrose. 

But vengeance was in the thoughts of Lady 
Frances, and the means of gratifying it within 
her power; and Edward's heart beat high, once 
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more, as he listened to the altered tones of her 
voice, and marked the fascinating smile which 
played upon her beautiful lips, as she re* 
minded him of his engagement to pay her a 
visit at Wensford, and begged he would fix the 
time when she might expect to see him. 

Edward was very happy ; — h^ had suf- 
fered extremely from the rudeness of his mo- 
ther's manner ; but so well did Lady Frances 
disguise all appearance of pique or annoyance, 
under the mask of her almost childish gaiety, 
that he innocently believed that, after all, per- 
haps, she had not perceived it, and that he 
had made himself very unhappy upon the 
subject, without any real grounds for his vex- 
ation. 

The party at his father's house bored Ed- 
ward particularly ; but he was too kind-hearted 
and gentlemanlike not to exert himself as 
much as possible to make it agreeable ; and 
when, one day, the whole family of the Ro^ 
binsons made their appearance at dinner, he 
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remembered how gently Ellen had borne with 
bis stupidity at her first ball, and he devoted 
himself to her the whole evening in the most 
good-natured manner. 

Ellen's quietness and invariable good tem- 
per were so prepossessing, that she was a 
favourite with every one who knew her ; and 
even her mother and sisters began to treat her 
with more consideration, now that she was so 
much taken notice of in ** fashionable society." 
Lady Rosendale hud liked her from the first 
da;^, when she had seen her so gentle and 
forbearing at her own house, though oppressed 
and brow-beaten by the vulgarity of her rela- 
tions; and she made a point of speaking 
kindly to her and of her whenever she could 
find an opportunity. 

The sympathy and kindness of one young 
woman to another is as uncommon as it is 
beautiful to see, when it is totally free from 
the spirit of patronage, or the desire of pro- 
ducing efiect by a studied appearance of 
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absence of all jealousy or envy. If any human 
being did possess this spirit of innate good- 
nature in all its purest glow of truth and 
excellence, it was Lady Rosendale. It lent to 
her every word and action a charm that could 
never be assumed or imitated. There was a 
freshness of heart, a consideration for the feel- 
ings of others, breathing in all she said or did, 
that belonged to her alone, and gave a tone 
to her character, which otherwise might have 
been deemed wanting to the eyes of casual 
observers ; for Emily was timid, and scarcely 
ventured to give her opinion, except when 
some brilliant aspiration or noble sentiment 
in others elicited from her a burst of enthu- 
siasm, of which, till then, her hearers had not 
thought her capable, and which enabled her, 
for the moment, to overcome the habitual 
shyness she felt in expressing her thoughts 
in public. 

More than once this had been the case 
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daring Emily's conyersation^ with Sir Herbert 
Mandeville ; and he had listened with de- 
lighted surprise to the echo of his own secret 
thoughts from those young and beautiful lips, 
that trembled at their own eagerness when 
she was animated by the sudden touch of some 
chord in unison with the feelings of her heart. 
There w^, in fact, no one with whom she 
could talk so well, or so happily, as with him. 
The brilliancy of his genius, and the depth of 
his mind, instead of filling her with fear, and 
paralysing her powers of conversation, had just 
the contrary effect. She knew and felt his 
amazing superiority too much to be afraid of 
it; she never for a moment would have 
thought of comparing her intellect with his ; 
but from the first hour of their meeting she 
had felt as if she understood what he said and 
meant, much better than she did the conver- 
sation of any other person, and that often, in 
speaking, he gave utterance to thoughts that 
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were floating dimly through her own mind, 
though she could not reduce them into form, 
or find language duly to express them. 

And Herbert — what feelings were his, when 
he mentally compared the lovely creature who 
seemed to speak to his very soul,* — who filled 
his mind with admiration, as well as his heart 
with love, — to her with whom he was con- 
demned to pass his future days ! 

Poor Isabel ! it was not fair — comparisons 
seldom are quite fair — and yet, in the mind of 
Herbert, unbidden and unchecked they came ; 
and, perhaps, at no moment had he thought so 
constantly of Isabel Merton as when seated 
by Emily, and listening to her words. But 
this was wrong — he knew too well it was so 
— and yet each day he found less power to 
deny himself the pleasure of sitting by her, 
riding out with her in the mornings, or listen- 
ing to her when she sung. 

Herbert was an enthusiastic admirer of 
music ; and Emily's singing was exactly in 
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the style that gave him the greatest pleasure. 
He could have listened to it for ever, while 
Miss Melrose's fine bravuras were thrown 
away upon him. Civility compelled him to 
listen and admire ; but when Emily sung, his 
heart was touched, his spirit soothed, and he 
felt too much and too deeply to utter the com- 
mon jargon of applause. 
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CHAPTER V. 



When every part of a long-cherished plan has 
been so maturely weighed, and so carefully 
arranged, that it may fairly be pronounced to 
be perfect, it is extremely provoking to find 
that, by the failure of some point on which we 
had calculated with security, it is all com- 
pletely deranged ; — but it is still more mor- 
tifying to discover that the well-laid scheme 
has been frustrated by those very agents 
through whose means its success was to have 
been accomplished. 

Tliis complication of annoyance is very hard 
to bear; and Lady Melrose, before her party 
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was over, found herself suifering from it to its 
fullest extent. She had spared no exertion 
to effect her purpose of bringing Sir Herbert 
Mandeville and her daughter, as well as Lady 
Rosendale and her son, together ; and yet, by 
this long-wished-for combination of persons, 
she had but opened the way to dangers and 
diflSculties, the existence of which, till that 
time, her pre-occupied mind had not allowed 
her to believe possible. 

It never struck Lady Melrose that there 
was any danger of Emily's liking Sir Herbert 
Mandeville better than Edward Melrose. Any 
suspicion she might have entertained on the 
subject of Emily's affections was directed 
towards Frederick Marsden; and she hoped 
and believed, that her conversation with Lady 
Mary at Somerton had produced the desired 
effect, and that Emily was upon her guard 
against him. She was the more confirmed in 
this opinion, by seeing how evidently uncom- ^ 
fortable Frederick looked, and how little Lady 
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Rosendale had appeared to attend to him 

since they had all been at Elmestone. 

* 

From the moment of tlieir i^rri?al, she had 
observed the whole party with the most care- 
ful attention. In ordinary cases, the rise and 
progress of flirtations she would have con- 
sidered as very much beneath her notice ; but 
here her interests were far too deeply con- 
cerned for her to relax in her vigilance, or to 
allow a single indication of feeling in the 
respective parties towards each other to escape 
her penetrating glance. 

On the first evening, Lady Melrose had 
seen, without surprise, the evident admiration 
of Sir Herbert for Emily, and the pleasure 
he took in her society. She had, however, 
attached no importance to the circumstance, 
and looked upon it merely as the usual 
homage of a young man to a very handsome 
and unaffected girl. But when day after day 
elapsed, and she perceived that not only his 
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admiration continued, bat that Emily appeared 
to enjoy his conversation extremely, she began 
io be seriously alarmed, and the danger of 
fiiilure in her double scheme seemed but too 
probable. 

Lady Melrose could not accuse Sir Herbert 
Mandeville of paying the slightest attention 
to Emily beyond what good breeding might 
sanction ; but her perceptions, rendered more 
acute by the nervous anxiety with which she 
weighed every word, and watched every action, 
soon revealed to her the startling truth, that 
though he carefully abstained from any thing 
approaching to particular attention, yet he 
took no common interest iu all that concerned 
Emily ; while she, on her part, seemed more 
pleased in talking to him, more animated in 
singing when he was present, and evidently 
enjoyed his society much more than she had 
ever seen her do that of any other person. 

As to Edward, he appeared in no way 
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anxious to make himself agreeable to Emily ; 
he seemed even to be scarcely conscious of her 
presence. 

Lady Melrose instantly determined that this 
should not continue. Her scheming nature 
would not allow her to rest, until she had 
taken some step to remove the obstacle which 
had suddenly arisen to blast her dearest 
hopes. 

Time pressed ; the party had now been 
some days assembled, and was upon the point 
of breaking up. Every moment was precious. 
Lady Kosendale was to go the next day ; and 
Lady Melrose, who had shut herself up in 
her dressing-room to ruminate over the state 
of affairs, hastily left it to seek Colonel Mars- 
den, through whose means she still hoped she 
might stifle in its birth the rising affection 
between Herbert and Emily, which would 
militate so much against her favourite design. 

Aware of Frederick's views with regard to 
his cousin, and satisfied in her own mind that 
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her insinnations to Lady Mary had effectaally 
removed all danger of his interference, she did 
not hesitate to employ him as the means ol 
detaching Emily from Sir Herbert. Of course. 
Colonel Marsden could not be otherwise than 
anxious for the success of his son ; and she 
calculated that, by arousing his suspicions of 
Sir Herbert's intentions at this early period, 
his experience and knowledge of the world 
would enable him to find a thousand opportu- 
nities of interposing obstacles to their advance- 
ment, that would not occur to the mind of so 
young and volatile a man as Frederick. 

Full of these important thoughts, Lady Mel- 
rose entered the library, where, to her great 
joy, she found Colonel Marsden alone, and 
engaged in reading the newspaper. 

** Any news to-day. Colonel Marsden?" she 
asked, as she seated herself by the fire. 

^' Not a word of any thing interesting that I 
can discover ; I see a dissolution is still talked 
of. I do not, however, expect it till towards 
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Ihe end of the session. A proposal see there 
has been a meeting to invite Sir Herbert 
Mandeville to offer himself for the county. 
That will never do, Lady Melrose. We are 
not very well pleased to allow you even one 
Whig; we only submit as a compromise, to 
spare ourselves the horror of a contest," added 
he laughing. *• You know how merciful we 
are; for we could return both members, I 
imagine, if we chose." 

** I did not know," cautiously observed 
Lady Melrose, "that Sir Herbert Mandeville 
was one of us." 

'^ Oh, ns to that I am not quite certain that 
he is. I have never heard him express any 
opinion upon the subject. But if I were called 
upon to giiess, I should say that he preferred 
his independence at present. At all events, 
he will not do. for us. We must have one 
good Tory, at least." 

** I have reason to believe," said Lady Mel- 
rose, looking very mysterious, **that unless 
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matters are very different from what I suppose, 
Sir Herbert Mandeville will be glad to keep 
himself as much in the background as pos- 
sible. Depend upon it, he has no idea what- 
soever of coming forward for the county." 

*^ I see no reason why he should not do 
so/' replied the Colonel ; ^* there is no one 
who is better entitled to it. His family is one 
of the best in England; his landed property 
in the county is large ; and he has plenty of 
means, if he chooses to make the sacrifice.'' 

*' But are you sure. Colonel Marsden, that 
the means are so forthcoming? — that point is 
not so clear to me." 

" What do you mean, my dear Lady Mel- 
rose?" asked the Colonel, apparently very 
much interested. 

This question (though her sole aim had been 
to awaken a suspicion of Herbert's embarrass- 
ments in the mind of Colonel Marsden) rather 
perplexed her. On the one hand, she did 
not like to disparage too much the resources 
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of a man whose political success was one of 
her great objects ; while, on the other, should 
she not do so, all hope of winning him for her 
daughter would be lost. But the danger was 
pressing. The election was still at a distance, 
while the peril of Emily's fascination was at 
hand ; and jLiady Melrose was decided. She 
moved her chair a little closer to the sofa on 
which Ck>lonel Marsden was sitting, and ven- 
tured to reply — 

** I have good reasons for knowing that the 
late Sir Henry Mandeville died in the most 
distressed circumstances." 

*' Is it possible?*' exclaimed her companion. 
" I always understood that his property was 
one of the finest in the county." 

" Not at all, my dear Colonel Marsden. 
Originally it might have been so; but I do 
not mind telling you in confidence " — and 
here she lowered her voice almost to a whisper 
— "that about five years ago, one morning, 
the under-sheriff called upon Lord Melrose 
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about some business, and I clearly remember 
his lamenting in strong terms the disagreeable 
duty that devoWed upon him, in having several 
writs of a very large amount to senre upon 
Sir Henry M andeville. That is quite sufficient 
to account for the extraordinary way in which 
he shut 'himself up for so many years, and 
his son having passed nearly his whole life 
abroad." 

'* Good heavens ! how you surprise me, 
Lady Melrose! How close it has all been 
kept! I never heard a word upon the sub- 
ject before." 

*^ Of course not ; it was a great object to 
them not to haye it known: and now Sir 
Herbert comes over here as if nothing was 
wrong, apparently to take possession of his 
property. But, I have an idea" — and Lady 
Melrose redoubled the mystery of her air and 
manne'r — *'that his object in coming does 
not quite end there." 
" ** Why, what can he possibly have in view?" 
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asked Colonel Marsden, perfectly aware of her 
ladyship's meaning, but intent upon not losing 
a particle of any information she might have 
in her power to bestow. 

" Why, the fact is — the subject is rather 
delicate — but, as a guardian, you must feel 
that the immense fortune of your ward is no 
inconsiderable addition to her attractions ; and 
where a person^s affairs are in great disorder, 
hopes miglit arise ^' 

"Oh!" interrupted Colonel Marsden, "there 
is nothing of that kind in Sir Herbert's head, 
I am quite sure. Lady Melrose." 

" I am not at all sure of that : indeed, I 
may say — I imagine — I, in fact, have seen — 
but of course. Lady Rosendale has too much 
sense to throw herself away upon the first 
man who pretends a disinterested passion for 
her." 

" I should not think there was the least 
danger of it," replied he, with seeming indifier- 
ence. " But believe me, my dear Lady Melrose, 
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I am most grateful to yon for the very kind 
hint you have given me. I am as anxious 
for that dear girl's happiness as if. she was 
my daughter: she is, in fact, as dutiful and 
affectionate as my own children ; and I shall 
not fail to talk the matter over with Lady 
Mary Marsden. It certainly would not be at 
all the sort of marriage we expect for Emily ; 
but not for worlds would either of us seek 
to control the dear girl's affections." 

** She is, indeed, a charmipg person/* said 
Lady Melrose, with great complacency ; '* and 
she has had an. ad vantage, which is not always 
the case with great heiresses: — she has been 
so carefully brought up ; she is so unspoilt. 
She feels, I do not in the least doubt, how very 
much she owes to you. You are more like a 
father than a guardian to her. I am certain 
your opinion would have the greatest weight 
with her upon the subject — as much as it has 
with all others, whom you honour with your 
friendship.'* 
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And the stately Lady Melrose allowed her 
haughty features to relax into an expression of 
admiration, which she hoped would not lose 
its efiSect upon her auditor. 

Lady Melrose was in high spirits ; she fan- 
cied that she had at once carried her point, 
and that now much of the threatened danger 
would be removed. By the decided tone of 
disapprobation in which Colonel Marsden had 
expressed himself, when alluding to Sir Her- 
bert, she concluded that he still calculated with 
certainty upon Frederick's ultimate success; 
and her heart bounded at the idea of how 
completely she had undermined him in the 
good opinion of Lady Mary, and she did not 
doubt, also, in that of Emily. Her hopes 
were now again in the ascendant, and she 
gave herself no little credit for having, as 
she thought, so easily manaped the whole 
thing, and elicited the real opinion of Colonel 
Marsden. 

But while that master-spirit in dissimula; 
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tion seemed to bow to her advice, he had, in 
reality, but listened to the echo of his own 
thoughts. He had distinctly seen every thing 
to which Lady Melrose had alluded ; he had 
even seen more : for, knowing Emily so much 
more intimately, he was doubly alarmed at the 
interest she appeared to take in Sir Herbert's 
conversation. He also knew, that the whole 
of Lady Melrose's story of his embarrassments 
was a fabrication ; but to receive it as a fact 
might be most beneficial to his views, and he 
resolved, therefore, to make whatever use of it 
be could ; and even should the report at any 
future time be traced to him, it would be 
easy to cast the odium of it upon his confi- 
dential friend, Lady Melrose. 

Colonel Marsden's first care, upon the con- 
clusion of the interview, was to go in search 
of Frederick, to whom it was his intention to 
impart just enough of what be had seen aud 
heard to rouse his attention to the dangerous 
position in which affairs stood. Frederick's 
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leave of absence had nearly expired : bat three 
days more, and he must return to Vienna; 
and Colonel Marsden was obliged to confess 
to himself, however reluctantly, that, ta the 
best of his belief, Frederick had made very 
little progress in the affair he had so much 
at heart. He could scarcely understand how 
it happened that, with Frederick's singular 
beauty, and his power of pleasing, he should 
have been so slow in awakening any feeling 
in Emily's heart that bore the semblance of 
love. She liked him, it was evident ; but the 
last few days had considerably moderated the 
confidence he had felt at first, that this likitig 
would ripen into attachment. 

Too soon Colonel Marsden's fears about 
the ball appeared to be realised. The strange 
presentiment of evil that he had always, in 
spite of himself, associated with it, seemed 
to assume a more definite shape; and now 
he bitterly repented of not having thrown 
some obstacle in the way, which might at 
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least have deferred it for a while, and given 
him more time to perfect his schemes. 

Lady Rosendale, by her father's will, was 
to be of age at eighteen. Before that time^ 
she could not marry without the consent of 
her guardians. By withholding his permission 
he might therefore gain time. But what 
would such a delay avail him ? If she did not 
marry his son, all would then be lost. There 
could be no possible escape from ruin and 
disgrace in their most public shape ; and, 
in the event of his refusing his consent to 
any alliance Emily might wish to form before 
she attained her majority, he could not hope 
to retain her friendship, or to succeed in work- 
ing upon her kind feelings towards him ; 
which he knew was the only chance he had 
of escaping exposure upon his surrendering 
his charge of the estates. 

If Colonel Marsden failed, therefore, to 
accomplish the marriage of Emily with his 
son, his next object was to prevent her 
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forming any other engagement until she was 
of age to act for herself. This was, of course, 
a very secondary view of the subject; but still, 
it was not to be neglected. A day might 
come, he well knew, when even this might 
be his salvation. Above a year must still 
elapse without her being allowed time or 
opportunity to conceive a preference for any 
one ; and how was this to be effected ? In 
a short time she would go to town, there to 
shine as a rich prize before the eyes of the 
whole world ; and it was not to be supposed 
but that she would soon be surrounded by 
admirers and friends, all eager to secure so 
advantageous an alliance. 

Emily, it is true, might not wish to give 
away her liberty so soon ; but was this to 
be depended upon? Colonel Marsden felt 
that it was not. Not a moment was to be lost. 
The appearance of Sir Herbert Mandeville had 
alarmed him more than he imagined any thing 
could have done in so short a time ; and 

VOL. II. B 
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he feared that ah^eady a foundation was laid 
for a growing intimacy that could not be 
checked without great di£5culty. 

The prospect was appalling. But Colonel 
Marsden's case was too urgent for him to 
shrink from a calm review of the circum- 
stances; and on carefully revolving them in 
his mind he came to the conclusion that a 
decisive step must be taken, and that within 
the next few days. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



CoLONBL Marsden lost Dot a moment in seek- 
ing his son. He went first into the drawing- 
room, from whence issued the sound of music. 
He found there Lady Mary, busy with her 
embroidery, as usual, and Emily at the piano- 
forte singing, as it seemed, for the amusement 
of Sir Herbert Mandeville, who stood behind 
her chair apparently for the purpose of read- 
ing the words of her song. 

Tliis sight did not tend to calm the agita- 
tion of Colonel Marsden. The soft tones 
of Emily's voice seemed to fall upon his 
ear like a knell ; while the noble form 
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of Herbert was actually loathsome to his view, 
so distorted was his mind by the evil passions 
with which it was filled. He hastily quitted 
the room, and inquired of a servant who 
was crossing the hall whether Mr. Marsden 
was in the house, or whether he had joined 
the shooting party. The answer he received 
directed his steps at once to Frederick's 
room, which he entered with no small feel* 
iug of anxiety. 

He found his son seated at a writing- 
table, which was covered in every direction 
with letters. Some appeared as if just written 
by Frederick himself; while some, on which 
a foreign post-mark might have been de- 
tected^ with a superscription in an almost 
illegibly small hand, did not seem of the 
same embarrassing description as others of 
a less refined appearance, which were folded 
very long and narrow, and shewing unequi- 
vocal symptoms of being ruled with red and 
blue lines, while in the right-hand corner 
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appeared sundry horrible figures, by no means 
diflScult to decipher. 

One of these latter Frederick held in his 
hand at the moment when his father entered, 
and from the harassed look which his coun- 
tenance wore, it did not seem to be of a 
trifling nature; but upon seeing Colonel 
Marsden he endeavoured to assume an ap- 
pearance of unconcern, and quietly folding 
it up, and placing it with a heap of others, 
to whom it seemed nearly related, he rose, 
and pushing a chair towards the fire, said — 

'* My dear sir, how glad I am you happen 
to have thought of coming to my room this 
morning. I want much to have a few mi- 
nutes' conversation with you ; and in this 
menagerie, which Lady Melrose is pleased 
to call a party, one really cannot hear one- 
self speak." 

"What can you have to say to me of so 
much consequence?" asked Colonel Marsden, 
looking rather alarmed, and casting a side- 
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loDg glance towards the well -filled writing- 
table. 

** Why, you see, sir," said Frederick, " I 
am on the point of leaving England, and 
before a journey one has always so many 
arrangements to make." 

The word ^^arrangement" sounded uncom- 
fortably on Colonel Marsden's ear; it gene- 
rally docs so sound to a father when coming 
from a very extravagant son. But Colonel 
Marsden was aware that matters were be- 
coming desperate, and he resolved, therefore, 
to know the worst, in order, if possible, to 
provide a remedy against the evil he anti- 
cipated. He said nothing of the business 
which had brought him to Frederick's room, 
but quietly seating himself by the fire, begged 
of his son to go on, and let him know what 
he wished to say. 

It was not quite so easy for Frederick to 
say in a moment all he wished or wanted, 
though it might have been very simply ex- 
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pressed in the one word — ** money;" for his 
debts had increased to a sum of the amount 
of which he was quite unconscious. But he 
had just received letters which must be ac- 
knowledged ; his creditors were becoming 
clamorous; they had too often been put off 
** until he should return from England" to 
believe any longer in his promises of pay- 
ment when he came back. Already he had 
twice returned^ and their claims were still 
disregarded ; but as endurance has its limits, 
they had now come to the determination of 
waiting no longer, and had communicated 
to him their intention of proceeding to ex- 
tremities against him, unless, by a certain day, 
their demands were satisfied. 

Frederick, with his usual recklessness of 
consequences, had concealed this from his 
father till the last moment; and now, to 
his consternation, Colonel Marsden discovered 
that a very considerable sum would be re- 
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quired to enable him to resume his situation 
at Vienna. 

It was scarcely possible that this demand 
should have come at a more embarrassing 
moment ; but the consequences of a refusal 
would be inevitable ruin to his scheme, 
whilst to comply would but plunge the un- 
happy man still deeper in that sea of guilt 
from which his only chance of extrication 
was the obedience of his son. To quarrel 
with Frederick now would be to raise up 
obstacles in his own path ; but to yield without 
difficulty, and promise to advance upon the 
instant so large a sum as he required, having 
previously told him of his embarrassments, 
was equally injudicious, and might apprise 
him of the true state of affairs, which he 
was determined never to reveal to any one, 
except to secure the accomplishment of his 
views. At present, this did not appear ne- 
cessary, and he contented himself with ex- 
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acting a solemn promise from his son, that 
no future extravagance on his part should 
ever again place him in a position of diffi- 
culty. 

Frederick willingly complied with these 
terms. He was not particular about his 
promises, and the present was all he ever 
thought much of. The prospect of a release 
from immediate distress, and the possibility 
it afforded of a future career of lavish ex- 
penditure, until necessity should again com- 
pel him to disclose his situation, had a most 
favourable effect upon his spirits. He thanked 
his father with the utmost sincerity of manner, 
promised every thing in the way of amend- 
ment, and thought of Adele de Marigny 
and a beautiful new curricle he had ordered 
to be ready to take back with him to Vienna. 

He was interrupted in his meditations by 
his father. " Frederick," said he, ** I have 
(God knows with what difficulty) complied 
with all your requests, unreasonable as they 

s2 
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haye been. I have promised to relieve you 
firom a position of disgraceful embarrassment ; 
will you, in your turn, now listen to me?*' 

** Of coarse, sir; I shall be too happy, — 
If there is any thing I can do to shew my gra- 
titude, you may depend upon its being done." 

** I have not spoken to you lately," con- 
tinued his father, ** about your prospects with 
regard to Lady Hosendale, because I feared 
that it might annoy you; but now you are 
going to be separated from her (though I 
trust it will not be for any considerable time), 
it becomes necessary that you should confide 
in me." 

All Frederick's gaiety seemed to vanish 
with these words. It is true his ultimate 

• 

intentions towards Emily remained unchanged ; 
but such was his volatile nature, that the 
idea of a return to the delights of a life 
abroad, and its society, seemed to banish for 
the moment all immediate thoughts of his 
marriage, and it was not until Colonel Marsden 
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had clearly pointed out to him all he had 
seen, and much that he had not, in the 
progress of her acquaintance with Sir Herbert, 
that he could fix his son's attention to the 
subject, or make him understand the danger 
to which his interests would be exposed by 
his absence. 

*^ Mandeville is certainly a very handsome 
fellow,*' said Frederick, with a sudden efibrt 
at appearing generous. 

" Much worse than handsome," replied 
Colonel Marsden. ** He is one of the most 
insinuating persons I ever saw ; the very tone 
of his voice, and that soft look with which 
he accompanies it, is enough to turn any 
woman's head." 

Frederick felt rather piqued : his voice was 
not naturally a soft one, and his look was 
rather gay than pensive. 

^' Oh ! as to that, he thinks that languish- 
ing air may be interesting; and it is very 
convenient to speak so low sometimes, when 
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one has got nothing to say that is particu- 
larly well worth hearing." 

" You are much deceived if you think that 
is the case with him, my dear Frederick. 
Sir Herbert Mandeville must always have 
something to say which is woi*th hearing. 
He is one of the best-informed and highly- 
gifted men of the day, and women always 
admire that, even if they do not understand 
it." 

*M do not think so at all," replied Frederick, 
whose own education had been very super- 
ficial. '' They are always afraid of any one 
they think so much more clever than them- 
selves." 

** Not such a woman as Lady Rosendale : 
depend upon it you do her great injustice, 
and quite mistake her character; her mind 
is of no ordinary stamp, and a man like 
Sir Herbert is exactly the sort of person to 
interest her." 

Frederick was considerably annoyed ; he 
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did not like to hear Emily praised, though 
he did appreciate the merits of her character 
more than he chose to allow. 

** Well, if she chooses to fall in love with 
a hook-worm instead of me, I cannot help 
it," said he, pettishly. ^* One has no chance 
with a man who sets up for being so much 
beyond his neighbours." 

'' She has not fallen in love with him at 
present : Emily is not a likely person to fall 
in love, at first sight, with a man she never 
heard of before. But you will allow that 
he is rather a dangerous person to have so 
much in the house, as he will now probably 
be." 

** I do not see why he need be'," said 
Frederick, to whom the suggestion of this 
idea was any thing but agreeable ; " if you 
are always there, surely you can prevent any 
intimacy of the kind." 

" Quite impossible ! You know that I make 
it a rule never to interfere with Lady Rosen- 
dale*s friendships or amusements." 
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** Then I cannot see the use of being her 
guardian." 

Frederick's ill-humour was fast taking the 
place of his former grateful mood. 

" It is that very plan, my dear Frederick, 
that has succeeded in maintaining such per- 
fect terms of friendship between us. A girl 
in Emily's position does not like to be con- 
trolled in every trifle, like a young lady at 
a boarding-school. She knows her own con- 
sequence, and the power her rank and wealth 
give her, too well to ask for advice upon 
every occasion." 

These words, ** rank and wealth," sounded 

very pleasantly in Frederick's ears; they 

were, with him, synonymous with ** ease and 

luxury;'* and he condescended to reflect, that 

perhaps the idea suggested by his father, and 

• 

which he had scouted as impossible, was not 

altogether so very ridiculous. 

'' It is impossible to speak to her here, 

in this confounded crowd," continued Colonel 

Marsden ; *' but do you not think it would 
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be well to try and ascertain her sentiments 
before you leave Somerton?" 

" I fully intended doing so," replied Frederick, 
with a consequential air. He did not like 
seeming to act upon his father's suggestion. 
'' I shall be much mistaken if Sir Herbert 
Mandeville or any one else makes much pro- 
gress in her good opinion while I am away." 

'* It would, indeed, be a thousand pities 
that such a fine place as Somerton should 
ever pass away from the Marsden family," 
said the Colonel, with an air of grandeur. 
'^ Such a magnificent place and property, 
and such an ancient family, should never 
be contaminated by an alliance with any 
thing of an inferior grade." 

Careless as he was, Frederick inherited 
some little of the family pride, and when it 
did not come in the way of his pleasure or 
convenience, he could feel proud of being 
nobly bom; though at times it suited him 
to forget it, when in society by no means 
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distasteful to him, but untinged by aristocratic 
prejudices. 

After some further conyersation, in which 
Colonel Marsden^ by degrees, contrived to 
bring his son round exactly to his own view 
of the case, it was settled between them that 
the invitation Lady Rosendale had given to 
Frederick, to spend the last three days of 
his stay in the country nt Somerton, should 
be accepted, and that during that time he 
should be guided by circumstances as to 
whether he should make his proposal. 

Frederick did not come to this resolution 
without much pressing from his father. He 
seemed to consider himself so much more 
secure than had been supposed by Colonel 
Marsden, that the fears of the latter were 
considerably tranquillized. Still, however, he 
urged the point so strongly that Frederick 
promised to do all that he wished ; and 
they separated with more cordial feelings 
than might be supposed to characterize the 
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breaking ap of an interview which had cost 
one of the parties a large sum of money^ 
and the other a promise of immediately pro- 
posing to a woman to whom he was not 
particularly attached. 

Colonel Marsden returned to the drawing- 
room, and this time he looked with rather 
more complacency upon Sir Herbert Mande- 
ville, as he stood ready to escort Lady Rosen- 
dale and her cousins, who were just prepared 
for their ride. 

" Where shall we go to-day?** said Emily 
as they were mounting their horses. ** The 
day is so beautiful, I should like to take a 
good long ride." 

" I suppose it would be high treason to 
to go over to Wensford," observed Lucy 
Marsden, with a sly look at Edward, who 
brightened up at the idea. 

** I should not like to go there/' replied 
Emily. *' Lady Frances, I dare say, would 
be very glad to see us, but I think it might 
look unkind." 
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Why not canter over to Mandeville Court?" 
suggested Fanny ; *' it is not much farther, 
and now we shall have Sir Herbert with us 
to do the honours of the place. Did you 
hear/* continued she, turning to him, *' of 
our expedition there just before you came 
back?" 

Sir Herbert had heard of it, and grace- 
fully expressed his regret at having been 
absent. 

*' I dare say the old house looks wlell on 
this bright morning. I should feel very 
proud indeed if you were to honour it with 
a visit, if it is not too far,'* added he, look- 
ing at Emily. 

''Oh! I shall be delighted to go," said 
Lady Rosendale ; '' but we must ride fast, 
or we shall not get back before dark." 

Away they went, and a happier party, to 
all appearance, never cantered over the beau- 
tiful hills of Elmestone. Emily looked par- 
ticularly well on horseback; and though Sir 
Herbert Mandeville had seen her ride every 
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day since he came, yet it seemed to him that 
some new grace had developed itself on this 
particular morning, and he frequently moved 
to a little distance from her side, the more 
effectually to watch the lightness and ease 
with which she managed her horse, while 
her flexible form seemed to follow every 
movement of the beautiful creature on which 
she rode. 

'^ How magnificent this old avenue is!" 
said Lady Rosendale, as they entered the 
gate of Mandeville Ck)urt, and she remem- 
bered the delight she had experienced on 
her first visit at the sight of the majestic 
old trees. 

" I am so glad you admire it, Lady Rosen- 
dale. It is, indeed, beautiful in itself; but it 
is more precious to me, from the recollection of 
the happy days with which its image is associa- 
ted, than any other spot upon earth!" And 
Herbert's voice betrayed an emotion which 
made his companion look round, and she saw 
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that in a moment bis gaiety had passed away, 
and a look of mournful tenderness, almost 
amounting to pain, had settled upon a brow 
which before was all life and sunshine. 

Perhaps he has some cause of unhappiness 
connected with this place, was Emily's first 
thought. It was very odd, she had never 
seen him so depressed before. She felt chilled 
without knowing why, and did not speak 
again until they had arrived at the house. 

And now the cheerless old library rung 
with the sound of merry voices, and logs 
were piled in haste upon the hearth, and the 
old housekeeper bustled about, in all the 
secret discomposure produced by an un- 
expected arrival, but still hoping to shew 
that she was not the least taken by sur- 
prise, and could have luncheon ready in a 
moment. 

The sadness of Herbert's countenance seemed 
to have vanished, and he laughed and talked 
with the Miss Marsdens, and busied himself 
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in explaining all that they wanted to know 
aboat the history of sundry old pictures that 
hung round the walls. But Emily fancied 
that his laugh was forced, and his gaiety 
only assumed to hide some deeper feeling; 
his voice sounded hollow to her ear, and 
she remembered the sad look which his brow 

• 

had woi*h but a few minutes before, so touch- 
ing in its expression, that she half regretted 
its absence now, though at the moment it 
had pained her to look upon him. 

" The horses are at the door, I am sorry 
to say. Lady Rosendale," said Sir Herbert, 
entering the library, where Emily had re- 
turned after luncheon, not wishing to ac- 
company her cousins, who had gone to take 
one look at the beautiful cedars in the 
garden. She was sitting in the old high- 
backed chair by the window — his own chair. 
She rose as he came in, and prepared to 
depart. As she crossed the room a picture. 
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that hung over the chimnej-piece, caught her 
eye. 

" How very like you, Sir Herbert!" she 
exclaimed. " May I ask if it is *' 

^* It is my father's picture, Lady Rosen- 
dale ; it was done when he was much younger 
than I am — and much happier/' he added, 
in a very low tone. 

'^ You are not unhappy. Sir Herbert, I 
hope!" exclaimed Emily, involuntarily; and 
she ventured to take one look just to see 
whether he still looked sad. 

"Unhappy! — oh, no! how could I be?" 
answered Sir Herbert, suddenly recollecting 
himself; and, as if to do away with the im- 
pression this unguarded word might have 
made, he instantly added some common- 
place, unmeaning compliment, and continued 
to string together words implying delight at 
her visit, and regret at the shortness of it, 
in a manner and tone so unlike himself, and 
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80 very difTerent, Emily felt, from his usui^l 
mode of expression, that she was the more 
confirmed in her suspicion that his home 
was in some degree connected with the cause 
of his sorrow. 

As he placed her upon her horse, she for 
one instant raised her eyes to his, and saw 
that the lightness of his words came from 
the lips alone. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Emily's first care on returning borne was to 
pay a visit to Mrs. Belmont; and the morn- 
ing after she had left Elmestone she walked 
down, immediately breakfast was over, to 
Oakwood Lodge. 

Agnes had been invited to join Lady Mel- 
rose's party ; but much as she longed to go 
there, she would not hear of leaving her child, 
lie was now almost recovered, and able to go 
out every day ; but still Agnes watched him 
with unceasing care. Her tenderness for 
him had redoubled, for it seemed as if he 
had been restored to her from the grave. 
In the thankfulness of her heart, she thought 
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only of him ; and what before would have 
been a most cruel sacrifice to her, now seemed 
light when compared with the anxiety and 
self-reproach she would have experienced, in 
fancying that her absence might in any way 
have been the means of retarding his re- 
covery. She had, therefore, refused to ac- 
company Lady Rosendale to Elmestone. 

She knew that Sir Herbert Mandeville was 
to be there ; but even this could not alter her 
determination, though many a tear dimmed 
the brightness of her dark eye during that 
week. How it pained her to think that others 
were enjoying that society which would have 
given her such delight, and which she felt 
they could not appreciate as it deserved ! 

It is very sad to be shut out from the 
presence of those we love — to feel, and to 
know, that others are in careless possession 
of what we should have valued so much — 
to know that the precious words and looks, 
every one of which we should have treasured 
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up in our hearts, are daily and hourly thrown 
away upon those who heed them not ! 

Poor Agnes felt all this. In the long 
solitary evenings, when the children had left 
her, as she sat by her fireside in lonely 
silence, imagination would picture to her the 
noble form of him she loved, surrounded by 
those who were indifferent to his society ; 
while she, who would have given worlds to 
have been there to look upon his sweet, sad 
smile, or listen to the gentle tones of his 
voice, was compelled to be absent. 

Perhaps, however, had she been at Elme- 
stone during the last week, she might not have 
enjoyed her visit so much as she now ima^ned 
she would have done. Instead of suffering 
from the idea that Herbert was not sufficiently 
appreciated, she might have discovered that, 
at least, one person thought as highly of him 
as he deserved. But for the moment she 
was spared the anguish which such a dis- 
covery would have entailed : she did not sus- 
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pect any thing of the kind ; and during thjB 
whole time the party lasted, she continued 
to lament an absence which had in reality 
saved her from much unhappiness. 

The week appeared to her interminable; 
— but at last it was over, and the morning 
that was to bring Emily's visit seemed the 
only bright one since they had parted. 

Emily arrived early, and her happy look 
contrasted strongly with the anxious counte- 
nance of Agnes. It had that joyous glow of 
pleasure which seems to shed its brightening 
influence on all around ; and Agnes, in a 
moment, felt cheered and comforted by it. 
Forgetting her sadness, she was most minute 
in her inquiries as to all that had happened 
during their visit; — the smallest details were 
full of interest for her. 

Emily was not at all backward in commu- 
nicating every thing that had passed; — it was 
so much pleasure to relate it all;-— she was 
obliged so frequently to mention Sir Herbert 
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Mandeville's name, and tell what he had said 
or done! It was quite singular to obsenre 
how retentive her memory had suddenly 
become! — formerly, she could not recollect 
things so well. 

The visit to Mandeville Court was an in- 
exhaustible theme of conversation, and Emily 
confided to the bosom of her dear Agnes her 
suspicion of there being something which 
made Sir Herbert Mandeville unhappy, and 
that she was sure it related in some way to 
his own home. 

Agnes had long known that he was not 
happy ; but she fancied that, since his return, 
the gloom which had formerly appeared so 
settled on his brow had become less habitual. 
Emily's account of his emotion in speaking 
of his house, of his father's picture, and his 
subsequent attempt to conceal it by a forced 
gaiety of manner, filled her with alarm. 
During the whole course of her acquaint- 
ance with him, he had never hinted at the 
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cause of his sorrow, though sometimes he 
had appeared scarcely able to struggle against 
the depression of his spirits ; and Agnes had 
always felt, that as long as he chose to 
preserve this silence it was a subject to which 
she could not possibly allude. She did not^ 
however, think it necessary to tell Emily what 
she had observed ; and long and deeply did 
they discuss this mysterious point without 
being able to come to any satisfactory 
conclusion. 

Each was so interested in the conversation 
of the other, that they continued to sit there 
talking, and the whole day slipped away 
without their perceiving its progress. The 
sun that shone so brightly when Emily came, 
had run his course, and left but a few bright 
red streaks to shew the spot where he had set. 

Emily started up and prepared to depart ; 
but it was much too late for her to walk home 
alone, and so they settled to wait yet another 
hour, and then Agnes would be ready to go 
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with her, as she had consented to dine that 
day at Somerton. 

In the meantime, had any one happened 
to have walked through the pretty shrubbery 
that led from Oakwood to Somerton Park, 
they might have been rather. surprised to see 
that the same solitary figure which had fol- 
lowed Lady Kosendale's steps in the morning, 
still continued to pace up and down the walk, 
though, for a long time, symptoms of im- 
patience and ill-humour had been gradually 
becoming more and more apparent. 

This latter circumstance was not astonish- 
ing. To walk up and down a narrow walk 
by oneself, for the greater part of a day, is 
not a very amusing method of passing it ; and 
by the scowl which seemed each moment to 
darken on his brow, and his impatient 
gestures of irritation and anger, Frederick 
Marsden seemed to be very much of this 
opinion. He had ascertained immediately 
after breakfast, that Lady Rosendale was 
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going to walk; and as in general she was 
delighted to have a companion, Frederick 
had offered to accompany her. This, how- 
ever, Emily had declined, saying that she 
did not intend to stay out long. It was the 
first time she had ever refused his attend- 
ance, and it annoyed him the more, because 
it happened to be the very first time that he 
ever wished to have an uninterrupted con- 
versation with her. 

There seemed to Frederick some mystery 
in Emily choosing to walk alone, and he de- 
termined to discover it. He therefore quietly 
followed her at a distance; and great was 
his astonishment when he found that she 
had no secret, but was merely going to call 
upon Agnes. He never gave any one credit 
for a simple thought or action ; and during 
the first hour of his solitary watch he wearied 
himself in vain, by trying to account for this 
unusual conduct on the part of Emily. To 
wait there, and walk home with her, was his 
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firm deterfninatlon ; but had he been able 
to foresee the trial of patience this would 
entail upon him, he would probably have 
abandoned his intention, and all hopes of 
Somerton with it, rather than have undergone 
so much vexation. 

Hour after hour passed by, and still Emily 
came not. 

Frederick could see the hall door at Oak- 
wood from the end of the walk, and certainly 
it had never opened. He could not imagine 
what had become of her. At one time he 
thought she must have returned home by 
some other road ; but there was no other 
way that was within the park. The road 
that went round, though private, was not 
one upon which Emily ever ventured to walk 
alone. He concluded, therefore, that she was 
still with Mrs. Belmont ; though why she 
should stay there the whole day passed his 
comprehension. 

Emily was not aware that he had followed 
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her, and bad he adopted this simple course ' 
of proceeding, he would probably have se- 
cured to himself exactly the opportunity he 
sought for, as Emily would have been glad 
to have found some one to take her home 
when her conversation with Agnes was over. 
But Frederick never could do any thing 
that was natural or straightforward; and 
in the hope of giving his meeting with her 
still more the appearance of accident, he pre- 
ferred waiting and waiting till he was half 
distracted with vexation. 

Frederick had fully determined to propose 
to Lady Rosendale before he left England ; 
but he did not choose to appear to do so in 
obedience to his father. He wished to con- 
ceal from him the time and manner of his 
proposal ; and the present moment was par- 
ticularly propitious to his views, as he knew 
that Colonel Marsden had been obliged to 
go home upon business, and could not return 
before dinner-time. 

f2 
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As the awful moment drew near, Frederick 
was obliged to confess to himself that he 
was not without misgivings as to the success 
of his suit. Notwithstanding the tone of 
confidence he had taken when speaking to 
his father, he felt, upon a calm review of his 
position with regard to Emily, that he had 
very little foundation for the opinion he had 
so unhesitatingly advanced, ^' that he was 
sure she was not indifferent to him." He 
could not recall one word or look which 
confirmed it ; he was sure she was very fond 
of him, as a relation — a friend : but Frede- 
rick had too much experience not to know, 
that the probability of the growth of a warmer 
feeling is more often destroyed than created 
by the existence of such an affection, par- 
taking, as it does, too much of the nature 
of sisterly love. 

This was his chief reason for wishing to 
hurry on his proposal. He felt that the 
longer it was delayed, the more established 
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would be those habits of intimacy which he 
considered so generally fatal to all illusion. 
He had also not been quite so blind, or so 
Httle impressed with the danger that might 
arise from Sir Herbert Mandeville's acquaint- 
ance, as he had wished to make his father 
believe. 

Strange it certainly does appear that two 
people, so deeply interested upon the same 
subject, should incur an almost certain risk 
of effectually marring their own projett, by 
the want of thorough confidence in each 
other. But so inveterate were their habits 
of mystery and dissimulation, that neither 
father nor son were in full 'possession of the 
views of the other; — Frederick was as much 
in the dark, with respect to the extreme 
urgency of his father's case, as Colonel Mars- 
den was as to the exact position in which 
his son stood with regard to Emily. 

It had grown almost too dark to see the 
house at Oakwood from the shady walk in 
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which Frederick stood. It was some time 
since lights had been brought into the 
drawing-room, and the window-shutters had 
been closed, and yet Emily came not. He 
began to think that she must certainly have 
gone home some other way, and resolved to 
retrace his steps towards the park. 

He had walked almost to the house, when 
he thought that perhaps it would be better 
just to take one turn more. He had waited 
so long, that he might as well wait a little 
longer ; so he turned and walked the whole 
way back. When he had almost reached 
the gate, he thought he heard voices, and 
in a few moments more he was joined by 
Emily and Agnes, accompanied by old Wil- 
son carrying a lantern, and both highly 
amused at the difficulty they had found of 
keeping, in the dark, the little path which 
led across the lawn to the shrubbery. 

Frederick was positively driven frantic by 
this unexpected apparition. During his long 
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day's ruminations, it had never once occurred 
to him that this might very naturally be the 
result of Emily's prolonged visit to Oakwood ; 
and now he felt his indignation excited against 
her and Agnes to such a pitch, that he could 
scarcely command himself sufficiently to ad- 
dress them in words of common civility. To 
speak to Emily now was out of the question ; 
and here was his whole day wasted in fruit- 
less expectation. His recollections of it were 
certainly not agreeable. There he had been 
in that same path since the morning, till 
every pebble on the walk, and every tree 
and shrub that bordered it, seemed odiously 
familiar to his eye ; and after so many hours 
of fatigue and watching he was rewarded 
by being allowed to accompany her home, 
carefully guarded by two other persons ; 
while that voice which he had hoped would 
have tremblingly confirmed his future fate, 
now joined with almost childish glee in 
Agnes's laugh, at having to make their way 
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through the dark wood — so much darker 
than they had ever known it before. 

Emily was in the happy mood when every 
thing seems to afford amusement ; and the 
ill-humour of Frederick was quite unobserved 
by her. It was too dark for her to see him, 
and she was not particularly listening to any 
thing he was saying. 

When they arrived at the house, he en- 
treated that Emily would go into the drawing- 
room and rest herself before she went to 
dress; but she only replied, 

^' Oh no, I really must go to my room ; 
just look at my hair : *' and she laughingly 
shook down her beautiful ringlets, which 
were somewhat straightened by the damp 
evening air through which she had walked. 
"Agnes, you will come with me?" 

As Agnes accompanied her up-stairs, Frede- 
rick mentally bestowed upon her every epithet 
that hatred and disappointment could suggest 
to the mind of an angry man, too angry to 
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allow that the injury she had been the means 
of inflicting upon him could be unintentional. 

In the evening, his position seemed by no 
means improved. Emily could never for a 
moment contrive to be disengaged ; she 
seemed positively tied to the side of Agnes, 
or Lady Mary, or her cousins — she never 
was to be found alone ; and Frederick 
could not but look back with mortification 
to the hundred opportunities he had had, 
during his stay at Somerton, when he had 
been with her for hours alone ; and now 
that his very minutes wer6 numbered, he 
could not manage to engage her attention. 

It seemed to him, that this evening she 
was occupied with things she never had at- 
tended to before ; and Frederick in his ill- 
temper decided that, after all, her mind 
must be very frivolous to be so easily amused 
by trifles. It was very odd, he thought, 
that he should not have remarked it before. 
Her countenance, too, seemed to him to wear 
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a different expression. There was a look 
of ill-nature on it when he spoke to her; 
she appeared to enjoy his vexation^ and to 
be amused at having annoyed him. She 
certainly did not look at all well that even- 
ing. He wondered he had ever thought 
her so very pretty. As to liking her, he 
never could or would do that — indeed, he 
actually disliked her ; and before the even- 
ing was over he had brought his mind to 
believe that he quite hated the beautiful 
creature who sat before him, the glowing 
picture of light and love, as yet undimmed 
by sorrow, thinking only of the innocent 
happiness with which her heart was filled, 
and wholly unconscious of Frederick's ma- 
chinations. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Morning came, and Frederick felt that this 
must be the eTentful day. On the next, he 
was to leave Somerton at so early an hour, 
that it would be impossible to expect to see 
Lady Rosendale before he went. To be sure, 
there remained a whole day, and it would 
have afforded time enough to most people; 
but the contre temps of the one before had 
made him so nervous, that he could not but 
anticipate that something of the same kind 
might happen again to throw an obstacle in 
his way, which his limited stay might render 
fatal to his views. 

His own manoeuvres had entangled him in 
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this difficulty. In order to keep well with 
Madame de Marigny, he had arranged to 
return on a particular day. Hid leave of ab- 
sence only extended to that day, and it was 
too close at hand to admit even of a few 
hours' longer delay at Somerton. 

In this dilemma he sought the assistance 
of his father. Necessity compelled him, 
though it was the last thing he wished or 
intended to have done ; but moments were 
precious, and he felt that prudence urged 
him strongly at least not to leave Emily in 
ignorance of the feelings he wished her to 
believe she had inspired in his heart;. 

Colonel Marsden was much annoyed when 
he found that the whole day had passed, and 
that still Emily knew nothing. But upon 
questioning his son more closely than he had 
yet done, and which the urgency of the 
moment alone induced Frederick to endure 
with any thing like patience, he clearly saw 
the state of the affair, and his vexation was 
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changed into the most serious feelings of 
alarm. His suspicions that all was not as 
certain as he could have wished, had been 
completely lulled by Frederick's manner, and 
his assurances of confidence in his success. 
Now, his tone was very difierent, and Colonel 
Marsden stood aghast at the discovery. 

Every expedient that ingenuity could de- 
vise was in turn suggested by the distracted 
father. He prayed that he might himself be 
the means of communication with Emily ; he 
offered to undertake the negotiation, though 
aware that his quality of guardian might, in 
some ddgree, be prejudicial to the cause : but 
even that risk he preferred to allowing the 
matter to remain in the dangerous situation 
in which it then was. 

He next suggested, that perhaps it woiild 
be better to demand a regular interview, and 
not leave the opportunity to chance, now, that 
a few hours only remained. 

This was very sensible advice, and perhaps 
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Frederick, had he felt any security in his 
hopes, might have gladly acceded to it : but 
now the moment for action had arriTed, his 
courage began to waver ; he could come to 
no decision ; his spirits, and his usual con- 
fidence of manner, seemed suddenly to have 
deserted him ; he even talked of giving up all 
idea of making any proposal until his return, 
which, he said, he could manage should be 
in a month or two. 

Thb latter idea Colonel Marsden would not 
for a moment listen to. He too well knew 
the fickleness of his son to feel at all con- 
fident that, after the lapse of a month or two, 
be could continue as obedient to his wishes 
as he was at that moment. Besides which, 
he was on the point of returning to the society 
of the only woman for whom he liad ever 
shewn any attachment; and mixed as that 
attachment was with feelings of selfishness and 
vanity, it was nevertheless the ruling passion 
of his heart ; and Colonel Marsden dreaded, 
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that should Frederick, by any accident, allow 
Ad^le to become possessed of bis secret, there 
would be very little chance of his being able 
to induce him to follow up his present in- 
tentions. 

Colonel Marsden left no argument untried 
to convince his son of the necessity of im- 
mediate decision ; for the symptoms of a 
change of purpose were to him as the har- 
bingers of a death-warrant. His all was 
staked upon this one cast ; and the idea that 
his son, in whom was his only hope, should 
withdraw at this moment, struck him to the 
heart. 

The bitter thought lent such a touching 
earnestness to his manner, as he implored 
his son to listen to him, and to save him, 
that again Frederick's suspicions returned, 
and he tried, by every means in his power, 
to discover the secret, — for secret he was quite 
sure there was ; and that it could not be the 
mere desire of securing an advantageous 
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alliance to his son, or of clearing the property 
from its embarrassment, that inspired Colonel 
Marsden with the almost frantic energy with 
which he now urged him to the measure. 

But Frederick had to deal with a person 
still more practised in habits of dissimulation 
than himself. Notwithstanding the extreme 
agitation under which he laboured » Colonel 
Marsden maintained sufficient self-possession 
to elude the repeated attempts of his son to 
penetrate the mystery. 

Some time longer was spent in fruitless en- 
deavours on one side, and guarded reserve 
upon the other; but the morning was ad- 
yancing, and it became absolutely necessary 
to decide upon some plan without further 
delay. It was at length arranged that 
Colonel Marsden should propose to accom- 
pany Emily in her ride with Frederick, and 
that his sisters should be purposely prevented 
from joining the party as they usually did. 
Colonel Marsden could then easily find an 
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excuse for leaving them after a short time, 
and thus a most favourable opportunity for 
the all-important tite'Ct-tite vfovld be secured 
to Frederick 

This was the only plan to which they could 
look forward with any hope of success ; for, 
in walking or driving, Lady Rosendale would 
certainly be accompanied by either Lady 
Mary or her cousins. 

Emily was in the breakfast-room when 
Colonel Marsden entered it. With as much 
carelessness as he could manage to assume, 
he took his place by her side, and made 
the proposal of the ride, which he felt was 
a matter of life or death to him, as if it had 
actually been but the question of the morning's 
amusement. 

Nothing could have been better done. No 
one who heard him could have supposed that 
underneath that collected manner and soft 
smile struggled feelings intense even to agony. 

As soon as breakfast was over, he con- 
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trived to find some buBiness to be transacted 
at home, and begged his daughters to drive 
oyer in the course of the day with a letter 
to Mr. Preston^ his man of business, which 
required an immediate answer, and also to 
bring him some papers, which he directed 
them where to find. 

So far all was well ; every thing was settled ; 
the horses were ordered, and in another hour 
they were to set out. 

Colonel Marsden left the house, and walked 
slowly up and down the terrace for some time. 
He breathed more freely, now that so much 
was settled ; and as he walked, he began to 
look with all the delight of anticipation, first 
at the noble house, and then he cast his eyes 
over the beautiful wide-spreading park, dotted 
with its majestic old trees, and bounded by 
fine woods of oak and pine, rising one above 
the other, and spreading as far as the eye 
could reach. 

It was a splendid prospect. The pretty 
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church of the picturesque village of Selwood 
just peeped through the opening woods^ as if 
to break the perfect solitude of the scene. No 
other sign of habitation was within view of 
the house. The grounds were so admirably 
planted and arranged, that though the town 
was rather a large one, except where the spire 
of the old church rose above the trees there 
was no appearance of its proximity. 

And yet the town, so carefully concealed 
from view, was in its way of no small im- 
portance. In its own opinion, its consequence 
was very great. It returned two members 
to parliament, certainly upon the Marsden 
interest ; but there were also some aspiring 
minds amongst its inhabitants, who presumed 
to differ from the rest, and to resist the 
gentle influence of the noble family under 
which they lived, and to talk about inde- 
]>endence of opinion, reform, and the ballot, 
and a great many other things which they 
did not understands 
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This party, which was of recent origin^ 
seemed to owe its existence to a certain little 
dapper attorney of the name of Dobbs, who, 
though not a native of the place, had con- 
trived to acquire an influence from his bustling 
activity and usefulness in its local concerns, 
in which he seemed to take a deep interest. 
He was, besides, intimately acquainted with 
Lord and Lady Melrose; and it was won- 
derful how much, notwithstanding its an- 
tipathy to aristocratic prejudices, a person 
like Mr. Dobbs rose in the opinion of the 
multitude, from being the constant guest of 
Lord Melrose. 

Mr. Dobbs was one of the active and en- 
terprising spirits of Selwood. But there were 
some others not so stirring: the good old 
clergyman, for instance, an especial favourite 
with Lady Rosendale. There were also sundry 
old maids and widow ladies, all excellent in 
their vocation, who attended the schools, and 
sung out of tune at church, and lived through 
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the week upon what gossip they could pick 
up of all that went on at Somerton Park, 
of the many times the Miss Robinsons con- 
trived to ride into town for their shopping, 
and any other little matter of peculiar in- 
terest. 

In fact, Selwood was in no way behind 
other places of the same size, and was a very 
nice town, though it was shut out from the 
view of Somerton Park as if it was not fit 
to be seen. 

It is not to be supposed that all these 
reflections presented themselves to the busy 
mind of Colonel Marsden, as his eye wan- 
dered over the beautiful view before him. 
If he thought of Selwood at that moment, 
it was but as an accessary to the wealth and 
power which he fondly hoped would be the 
portion of his son; and his imagination 
revelled in the delights of anticipation. He 
would not foresee any danger of defeat; and 
if for an instant he allowed his mind to 
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dwell upon the possibility of such an event, 
it was with a shudder, an expression of 
agony and despair, which seemed to convulse 
his whole frame, and actually to distort his 
still handsome features. 

Had it been possible to indulge in sen- 
timents of pity for such a character, he must, 
to any one acquainted with the nature of 
his feelings, have been at that moment an 
object of the deepest commiseration. 

In the meantime, Emily was preparing for 
her ride. As she stood before the glass, 
binding up her beautiful curls, she recollected 
the last time she had dressed for riding, 
and the very long ride she had taken without 
being the least tired. A ride of twenty miles 
is not so great a fatigue to a young lady as 
may be supposed, particularly when she is 
sure of a good luncheon, and a comfortable 
rest of an hour in such a nice old-fashioned 
chair as Emily remembered. She had always 
liked riding, but now she looked upon it as 
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more delightful than ever; ehe felt that it 
always did her good ; she never was in such 
spirits. And, besides, she liked to hear her 
beautiful horse admired. 

It is very possible that the recollection of 
the last ride might have been so engrossing 
as considerably to delay the preparations for 
the present excursion, had not the impatience 
of Colonel Marsden so far got the better of 
his usual almost servile politeness, as to 
induce him to send up a message to Lady 
Rosendale, by one of his daughters, to say 
that the horses were at the door, and to re- 
commend her taking advantage of the day 
while it was so fine. 

Emily started from her reverie, as if afraid 
of her thoughts having been detected ; and, 
hurrying on her things, she was soon upon 
her horse, with Colonel Marsden and Frede- 
rick ready to attend her. 

** I thought Lucy was coming? " said she 
inquiringly, to Colonel Marsden. 
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** Lucy begged me to say that she could 
not ride to-day. Fanny is obliged to go home 
to arrange some business for me, and her 
sister wishes to accompany her. I hope you 
will be satisfied with us for your chaperons 
to-day." 

" Oh, perfectly, I assure you! I did not 
mean that. It is quite a treat to have your 
company, Colonel Marsden : you are always 
so taken up with the shooting. And this is 
Frederick's last day, you know; and I have 
so much to say to him before he goes." 

Colonel Marsden did not quite like the 
simplicity with which this was said. 

** Which way shall we ride, Lady Rosen- 
dale?" said Frederick, as they reached the 
gate. 

*' Any way you like. I do not think I 
have any particular visit to make to-day. 
Suppose we go the Westbridge Road." 

Emily, as she spoke, stooped to arrange 
her habit, which appeared to hang most 
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gracefully ; but probably it was not quite 
right, for she spent some little time in set- 
tling it. How pretty she looked when it was 
done I Stooping so low had given her a very 
bright colour. 

'M am afraid you will find that road rather 
dirty/' said Frederick, looking at his boots. 

" Not at all, I assure you," replied Colonel 
Marsden. " I rode over part of it yesterday." 

He remembered, that as they passed through 
the village of Westbridge it would be much 
better to make an excuse for finding some 
business, than if he waited to reach Selwood 
on his return, which was so close to home, 
that it would leave very little time for con- 
versation. So they rode on; and though the 
road was rather muddy, in due course of 
time they reached the beautiful little village 
of Westbridge. 

Emily was very fond of the picturesque, 
and the situation of this village was pretty. 
She had remarked it the day of her expedition 
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to Mandeville Court. It was upon the direct 
road thither ; but no one seemed to remember 
this at the moment; at least it did not lead 
to any discussion upon the beauties of the 
surrounding country, as very often roads do. 

** Do you mean to ride much farther, Lady 
Rosendale?" asked Colpnel Marsden, as they 
entered the town. 

*' No ; and yet I think I should like to go 
on a little way— rjust up to the top of the 
hill, — the view from it is so delightful." 

" Well, then, if you will, I may as well 
take the opportunity of calling upon a man 
here with whom I have some very particular 
business. It will not detain me long; but it 
will save me from having to come here again 
in a day or two. I will join you before you 
reach the village on your return." 

As he spoke, without waiting for an answer. 
Colonel Marsden turned his horse down the 
little street that led to the inn, which was a 
very short way from the highroad. He felt, 
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as he did so, as if his life hung almost upon 
a thread. The dreadful agitation he suffered 
threatened every moment to betray him, and 
bis knees actually knocked together as he 
hastily threw himself from his horse, and 
sought refuge in the little parlour of the inn, 
where he resolved to wait as long as was 
necessary to ensure the return of Lady Rosen- 
dale to the park. 

He ordered his horse to be put up, and 
directed that pen, ink, and paper, should be 
brought; and if any one inquired for him, 
the answer should be, that he was still occu- 
pied with business, and begged they would 
not wait. Having taken all these precau- 
tions, he flung himself upon a chair, and 
began to breathe a little more freely. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



It was a very pretty road after you passed the 
village of Westbridge. . It wound up a long 
billy and was shaded by beautiful old trees. 
Here and there was a break in the hedge- 
rowSy and you could see for miles in the 
distance. Sdmerton Park shewed to great 
advantage on the opposite high ground, and 
the lake could be distinctly seen^ glittering 
like silver in the sunlight^ and relieving the 
splendid masses of the dark woods behind. 
Yet Emily never once looked back. Perhaps 
she thought it would be time enough to 
admire her own home as they came down 
the hill. 
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Frederick; on the contrary, seemed pos- 
sessed by a spirit of restlessness. He looked 
forwards, and backwards, and sidewards, and 
every possible way except where he should 
have looked. He checked his horse, until he 
was 80 far behind that Lady Rosendale was 
obliged to wait until he was near enough to 
hear what she was saying; and then he 
spurred him so sharply, as to make him 
bound forward with violence, and incur a 
gentle rebuke from Emily for splashing her 
habit. 

They were half-way up the hill, and yet he 
had not said a word. For the first time in his 
life, the confident and self-complacent Frede- 
rick Marsden was completely at fault. He 
would have given worlds for any one to have 
told him how to begin. - It was so awkward to 
enter, on such a matter out riding. He felt 
as if he could have spoken so much better 
any where but on his horse. His feelings 
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towards his father, too, were not particularly 
amiable, as he called to mind the great trouble 
he had given himself to arrange thb riding- 
party. But with the recollection of his father 
came other ideas ; and he felt that, difficult 
and disagreeable as it then was to him, the 
opportunity must not be thrown away. 

*' By this time to-morrow I shall be far 
away/' said he, at last, in as sentimental a 
tone as he could assume. 

"Oh, yes!" replied Emily; "almost at 
Dover. Do you go by the mail, or how do 
you mean to travel?" 

" I shall go by whatever starts the earliest. 
It is immaterial to me how I go, or where, 
when once I leave this." 

" Yes. I suppose it cannot signify much to 
a man how he travels. I have often thought 
that the independence of a mail-coach must be 
very pleasant ; it must be such a comfort 
never to be kept waiting for horses. How I 
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used to hate having to stay half a day at some 
wretched inn, sometimes, when we were tra- 
velling abroad!" 

*Mf it was only that kind of misfortune, I 
should not care ; but I cannot bear to leave 
this so soon." 

'* It is a pity you cannot just stay for the 
party at Wensford," said Emily. " I am sure 
it will be very pleasant." 

And her thoughts wandered back to her last 
week's visit at £lmestoney» and she wondered 
whether there would be nearly the same 
people at Lady Frances Germaine's. 

'* I was not thinking of the party," said 
Frederick, who felt his courage reviving a 
little. ^* I was thinking much more of 
you." 

"Of me!" said Emily, turning her large 
blue eyes upon him, with a half playful, half 
curious look. "What could you be thinking 
about me?" 

And a little conscious feeling came over 
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her, as she thought she might have been 
observed latterly more closely than she could 
have wished. It was only during the last 
week she had found out that she did not like 
being too much observed. 

^^I was thinking that, perhaps, you would 
not miss me very much when I am gone," 
replied Frederick. 

"Then you were thinking quite wrong, 
Frederick, for I shall miss you most exces- 
sively. You have *been so very kind to me; 
and now I shall have no one to ride or walk 
with, unless when Agnes can come. Indeed, 
you have been very good-natured, and have so 
often given up your shooting to ride with us. 
You must not think me unkind or ungrateful,'' 
she continued, with a sweet smile. 

"Then you are sorry that I am going?" 

" Very sorry, indeed, Frederick ; and so is 
Aunt Mary." 

This unexpected termination of the sentence 
almost caused Frederick to relapse into his 
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former state of nervousness ; but he made one 
effort to rally, and replied : 

"I am much flattered by Lady Mary's 
regret, but yours is far more precious. You 
will think of me when I am away?" 

" Think of you ? — of course I shall. Why 
do you think you will be forgotten?" said 
Emily, turning a look of surprise upon her 
cousin. " You are not going to stay away 
for ever. You talk as if Vienna were Van 
Diemen's Land, or somewhere equally far 
away." 

" It is equally far to me," answered Frede- 
rick, with more empressement than he had yet 
shewn. He was determined to try and make 
himself understood. ** It is equally far if it 
separates me from all I " 

They had reached the top of the hill, where 
the road turned off along its brow, and Emily 
drew in her rein ; but before she could turn, 
or that Frederick had time to articulate 
another word, the clattering of hoofs was 
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heard, and Sir Herbert Mandeville pulled up 
his horse within a' few feet of where they 
stood. 

One moment of surprise and greeting, and 
Sir Herbert exclaimed — ^ 

*' How lucky I am to have met you. Lady 
Rosendale ! I was just going over to Somerton 
to see you and Lady Mary." 

The unembarrassed gaiety of his manner 
restored Emily's self-possession. She shook 
hands with Sir Herbert, and felt glad that she 
had accidentally ridden on the Westbridge 
Road. 

*'You must not deprive us of the pleasure 
of your visit, Sir Herbert. I am sure Lady 
Mary will be delighted to see you. We were 
just going home." 

*< Were you really going home, Lady 
Rosendale?" 

** Yes, really. We had only ridden up this 
hill to enjoy the beautiful view from it. Is 
this the road to Mandeville Court?" 
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A feeling of nervousness she could not con- 
trol made her enter upon the very subject she 
wished to avoid. 

*' Yes, it is the nearest road ; this hill is 
about halfway. If you really are going home, 
and will allow me to join you, I shall be 
delighted to have the pleasure of calling on 
Lady Mary." 

Emily gladly consented. Neither of these 
two happy creatures thought much just then of 
the unfortunate Frederick; though the dark 
scowl with which he regarded Sir Herbert 
shewed the bitter hatred that raged within 
his breast. He could willingly that moment 
have annihilated him. 

It was of course necessary to ride quite 
slowly down the hill, and this time Emily 
did look at the fine view the surrounding 
country presented. Her own dear Somerton 
had never seemed so beautiful as it did that 
day. It was a great pleasure to see how fully 
it was appreciated ; and the admiring looks 
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of Sir Herbert shewed that his expressions 
of delight were sincere, Iw he dwelt upon 
the varied features of the landscape before 
them: 

The ride home was very agreeable; and 
they had passed the village of Westbridge for 
some distance on their return, before Emily 
remembered that they ought to have called for 
Colonel Marsden. But they had now got so 
far that they could not go back; and they 
agreed, therefore, to ride on gently, trusting 
that CSolonel Marsden would hear of their 
having passed through Westbridge, and 
would overtake them before they reached 
Somerton. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Who is there that, at some time in his life» has 
not found himself in the same uninteresting 
predicament as CSolonel Marsden on this 
morning, condemned to pass hour after hour 
in the small parlour of a village inn ? There 
he sat, all alone^ on one of the four hard old 
chairs vrhich, with a square table of well- 
polished walnut, composed the furniture of 
the apartment. It is true there were also two 
small recesses, one on each side of the chim* 
ney, into which a plank of the same wood had 
been fitted, and which served for all the pur- 
poses of sideboards. Some small old-fashioned 
glasses were conspicuous on one of these. 
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flanked by two heavy salt-cellars, very small 
at the top. On the other might be seen one 
large and two small tea-trays, with splendidly- 
painted macaws flying about amongst rose- 
buds ; and a japanned bread-basket, a good 
deal the worse for the wear. 

The decorations of the room were on rather 
a more extended scale. The walls were almost 
covered with pictures. Over the chimney- 
piece was a wonderful -looking machine, ex- 
plckining itself to be Nelson's tomb, encircled 
by '^ England expects every man to do his 
duty," curiously twisted into a riband ; while 
a sailor, with claspecU hands and downcast 
eyes, stood on each side, looking mournfully 
at the sarcophagus. 

As a pendant to this was a figure, in a red 
coat, mounted on a very long-tailed white horse. 
No one could have recognised George the Third 
in this production, if some person had not 
been kind enough to explain by an inscription 
upon the greenish glass with which it was 
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coveredi that such had been the intention of 
the artist. 

These were the grand pictures; — the re- 
mainder of the collection comprised a great 
variety of subjects in little black frames, 
and here and there a small sampler, not 
worked in particularly straight lines, as ** a 
present for dear mamma from her dutiful 
daughter Mary," or the first verse of the 
Morning Hymn, and endless little tokens of 
affection of the same kind. 

All these objects of interest, however, were 
quite thrown away upon Colonel Marsden. 
Deeply occupied with his own feelings of 
anxiety and alarm, as he sat by the smoky 
fire, which had been hastily lighted on his 
arrival, the very veins in his forehead appeared 
bursting through the skin ; his lip quivered, 
and his breast heaved ; while the only object 
upon which he cast a look of interest was his 
watch. 

Every five minutes it was consulted. 
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and returned to its place with a gesture of 
impatience. It would have been useless to 
have thought of following Emily under an 
hour. At the expiration of that time, he 
might safely take the road to Somerton, and 
he intended to overtake them just as they 
were entering the park. 

There never was any thing so proroking as 
the situation of the inn at Westbridge. It was 
just far enough down a side lane to prevent 
the possibility of seeing who passed along the 
main street, and Colonel Marsden was obliged 
to sit in the parlour, literally counting the 
minutes, until the expiration of the dreaded 
hour. 

^^ Has any one inquired for me?" he asked 
of the maid who bustled in to answer his hasty 
summons. 

'< I think not, sir; but I '11 see in a minute.*' 

She vanished, but presently returned. 

'* No, sir ; no one has been here since you 
came," was the result of her inquiry, after the 
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slamming of doors^ and the screamhig of a 
shrill voice^ had added a little more irritation 
to Colonel Marsden's nerves. 

**Well, order my horse to be brought 
round directly." And, without waiting for 
any answer, he threw down some money, and 
walked to the stables to give directions 
himself. 

*' It is rather strange," he muttered to 
himself, '^ that she should have passed through 
and not sent to tell me so !" 

And he continued to ruminate upon it all 
the way back, until he nearly reached the 
outskirts of Selwood. He there began to 
make inquiries as to whether Lady Rosendale 
had passed through. But no one that he 
asked could give him any information, except 
one man, who did remember seeing a lady 
with two gentlemen; but he had come that 
day from a distance, and he *^ could not say 
who the parties were." 

Colonel Marsden continued to ride on in 
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total ignorance, until he arrived at the park 
gate, vben he ascertained that Lady Rosen- 
dale had but just returned, and that certainly 
there were two gentlemen with her. There 
could be no mistake, then, and some one had 
jointed them. 

Tiie intelligence of this unlooked-for mis- 
chance was so astounding, that he could not 
immediately recover from it. His first care 
on entering the house was to inquire for his 
son* He was told that he bad just returned 
from riding, and was in the drawing-room 
with Lady Rosendale and Sir Herbert 
Mandeville* 

If a serpent bad stung him, Colonel 
Marsden could not have started more sud- 
denly than he did at that hated name. All 
was now explained ; the anxiety of Emily to 
ride that way, and her forgetfulness of him 
on her return — a thing so unusual with her, 
that he had felt sure she would have called, 
and at least have left a message for him as she 
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passed through Westbridge. Sir Herbert 
must then have joined them immediately after 
he had quitted them ; and bitterly now did 
he execrate his own device, which before he 
had looked upon as perfection ! It had been 
the very means of preventing Frederick 4toin 
having one moment's private conversation with 
his cousin. With three people riding together 
such a thing was impossible ; whereas, had he 
continued with them, he might, perhaps, have 
found means to draw off the attention of Sir 
Herbert. 

The conviction that he himself should have 
been the means of marring his own project 
drove him almost to desperation, and he 
rushed from the house, determined not to re- 
enter it until he could a little command the 
feelings which now overwhelmed him. His 
hopes were prostrated at the very- moment 
when he looked for their accomplishment. 
He had worked himself up to such a pitch of 

VOL. II. H 
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excitement, that latterly he had scarcely 
allowed his mind to dwell upon the possibility 
of disappointment ; and now, when the time 
had actually arrived which must decide his 
fate, all the brightness of his long-cherished 
prospects was blighted by the inopportune 
appearance of a stranger — the very man 
whom he had dreaded , as if by instinct, from 
the first moment of his introduction to 
Emily. 

For some time Colonel Marsden continued 
to stride up and down the walk, where he had 
at first directed his steps, with a wildness little 
short of insanity. At one moment, with 
clenched hands, and eyes that seemed starting 
from their sockets, he stamped upon the 
ground in all the frenzy of impotent rage; 
while the next, he stood in moody silence, 
with brow and lip contracted almost to agony 
by the workings of the furious spirit within. 
It was a fearful sight to gaze upon the despair 
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of that bold, bad man, and to watch the con- 
test of the dark passions which seemed to 
shake him to the soul. 

It was some time before reflection came to 
chase away the angry feelings from his mind ; 
but at length he appeared to recover some 
composure, and the light was fading fast from 
the sky as he raised his head, and seemed to 
recollect the place where he stood. By 
degrees his calmer mood returned, and he 
resumed, to all appearance, his usual collected 
manner. His present plans, he felt^ were all 
defeated ; but distant and difRcult as the 
execution of any future design promised to be, 
still in that chaos of perplexity and doubt the 
blessed spirit of hope still found room to enter, 
and to shed its cheering influence on his dis- 
tracted mind. 

He returned to the house, but there a new 
shock awaited him. It was late, and yet he 
learned that none of the party had quitted the 
d^'awing-room ; and he could scarcely, even 
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with his well-practised manner, conceal his 
annoyance at finding Emily still sitting in her 
habit, and Sir Herbert Mandeyille exertibg 
himself to entertain Lady Mary, whose in- 
vitation to remain for dinner he had gladly 
accepted. 

It only required one look at Frederick to 
see, too plainly, what had happened. If he 
did not exhibit such symptoms of despair as 
had lately been displayed by his father, yet 
the suUenness of his countenance and manner 
would have betrayed, to a more indifferent 
observer than Sir Herbert Mandeville, how 
extremely unwelcome his visit was. It did 
not, however, seem to affect him much ; and 
as to Emily, it was not to be supposed that 
she saw any thing tliat could possibly annoy 
her, for she laughed and talked most gaily, 
and the evening passed rapidly away ; — at 
least, so it appeared to her. 

^^ All is over/' said Frederick to his father, 
in a low voice, as they were about to part for 
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the niglit, ^' unless you can manage to destroy 
the influence of that man." 

" I know it, Frederick, — leave him to me^ 
When will you return ? 

" In about two months/* 

'* Till then be prudent, I implore you." 

And they separated ; — Frederick with the 
inconsequence of his nature, more annoyed at 
being what he called *' cut out" by Mandeville, 
than at the prospect of losing his chance of 
appropriating to himself so rich a prize. 
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CHAPTER XL 

When Sir Herbert Mandevilley upon his first 
arrival in the country, had announced his 
intention of spending the whole of the winter 
at Mandeville Court, it was more with a view 
to anticipate any inquiry that might be made 
upon the subject, and to prevent surmises 
with regard to his future plans, than from 
having any fixed intention as to the duration 
of his stay. He was very much attached to 
his own home ; but the circumstances which 
had preserved it to him, and the entanglement 
in which he found himself so early and unex- 
pectedly involved, had cast a blight upon his 
opening prospects, and, for the time, turned 
all his feelings from their natural current. At 
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the first moment of his entrance into life, 
visions of unalloyed happiness burst upon his 
view; but a dark cloud had suddenly swept 
them away, and left a heart, already too sensi- 
tive to beat languidly on, oppressed by the 
double weight of its own sorrow, and the 
bitter recollection of his father's errors. 

It is too common an opinion that change of 
scene is the best restorative of an unhappy 
mind. With some temperaments it may suc- 
ceed, but surely not with all ; and yet, how 
universally is the remedy suggested for almost 
every species of mental ailment, notwithstand- 
ing its being so seldom productive of the 
effects attributed to it. What lasting ame- 
lioration of our condition can be rationally 
expected from yielding to what is but the 
mere impulse of the moment, — a sensation of 
restlessness, arising from our own ill-regulated 
feelings^ and a vain desire to escape from our- 
selves aiid our own thoughts, which is mis- 
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taken for an aversion to the places and objects 
that have been the unconscious witnesses of 
our Bufferings. From whatever source our 
uncomfortable feelings may arise, they would 
probably be alleviated or subdued by a little 
firmness and determination on our part; and 
this, if we chose, could be easily summoned to 
our aid at home, instead of setting out upon 
our ti*avels to seek for consolation we know 
not where. 

And to the really unhappy ! Alas ! to 
imagine that a deep and heartfelt grief can 
either be eradicated, or even assuaged, by 
change of place and scene, is but to mock 
a sorrow, the intensity of which we are 
incapable of comprehending ! 

When Herbert Mandeville left his home, in 
the first bitterness of sorrow and irritation, he 
had falsely hoped that absence might, at least, 
mitigate his unhappiness by removing him 
from the scene of it. He had miserably 
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deceived himself; he could not fly from his 
own feelings. He set foi'ward upon his jour* 
ney with a sad and aching heart, and a mind 
bowed down by the consciousness of his father's 
shame, and an overwhelming sense of obli- 
gation to his generous benefactor. 

Vain were all his attempts to rouse himself 
from this state of despondency. He looked 
on the beauteous world before him, and he 
felt there was no joy for him in those bright 
lands. He turned to the varied resources of 
his own fine mind^ but all was saddened there ; 
the worm was gnawing at his heart, and 
his thoughts were wrapt in gloomy shadow. 
Occasionally a bright gleam played upon the 
surface^ and the brilliancy of his nature would 
break forth, as if hope had once more entered 
into his heart. Yet it was but as the transient 
ray of a wintry sun ; it passed, and the dark 
clouds rolled again over the spot where it had 

shone. 

Herbert Mandeville returned to his home 

h2 
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^ith a soul as cheerless as when, years before^ 
he rushed from it in despair, to try and find 
in other climes a solace to his misery. 

But this was not to last; and, very soon 
after his return, the thought of home brought 
with it feelings more soothing and more glad 
than any he had ever experienced. Day by 
day these feelings gained upon him ; and 
though fits of abstraction would occasionally 
return, and shadows flit across that noble 
brow, yet the sorrow from which they sprung 
did not now seem so firmly rooted, and his step 
was more free, and his eye more bright than 
it had been, even when, years before, he had 
trod those same green fields, or dreamed away 
the days beneath the spreading trees, a happy, 
gifted creature, without thought of care or 
sorrow. 

It seemed to Herbert as if he dated his 
existence from the last few weeks. He could 
not have believed that he could feel so happy 
— that 80 much freshness still lurked within 
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his heart : he was amazed at the sudden en- 
joyment of life, which seemed to have burst 
upon him like a ray of heaven's own bright- 
ness. He now liked eveiy thing from which 
before he had turned away in disgust, and 
found an interest in many trifles which for- 
merly Mrould have totally escaped his attention. 
His home too — how he loved it! how very 
dear to him it was ! And the recollection of 
one bright form, which for a moment had 
hovered there, haunted his imagination, and 
seemed to hallow all around, as if an angel 
had flown down and shed a heavenly sweetness 
over the spot. 

It is very inconvenient sometimes to analyze 
our own feelings; and Sir Herbert, restored 
in spirit, was contented to enjoy the present 
without searching too deeply for the cause 
of his recovery. From the first hour of his 
introduction to Lady Rosendale he had been 
struck by her exceeding grace and loveliness, 
and each successive interview left him still 
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more deeply impressed with the feelings of 
admiration she had at first inspired. He had 
never seen a woman who came up to his idea 
of female perfection. If he had before met 
with some as critically beautiful, they had per- 
haps been found wanting in those points of 
manner or education which he considered 
indispensable ; and, on the other hand, when 
he had been captivated by the mind, some 
deficiency of personal charms had existed to 
disenchant him, and to jar against the nicety 
of his &stidious taste. But in Emily both 
were united ; he could discover no fault, no 
imperfection. She was in all things emi- 
nently lovely — the very personification of his 
beau ideal — a creature he had thought of, 
dreamed of, written of, but which, till this 
hour, he had never seen. 

It is not surprising that, with these feelings 
of admiration. Sir Herbert should take every 
opportunity which a near residence to Somer- 
ton afibrded of cultivating the acquaintance of 
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its beauteous mistress. But in this lie ^vas 
actuated by no thought of the future. He 
never considered what might be the end of 
his present feelings, or the danger attendant 
on indulging them. His own position he 
would not think of; or, if he did, it was with a 
shudder of disgust that made him turn quickly 
from the image it conjured up^ and yield to 
the fascination of the moment, and to the only 
sense of true happiness his yearning heart had 
ever known, with a blind unreasoning in- 
fatuation. 

Assuredly this was very unlike what might 
have been expected from Sir Herbert Mande- 
ville. But, then, the cause of it was a woman, 
more fascinating than any he had ever before 
beheld ; — one, too, whom he fancied had 
interested herself in his apparent sorrow ; and 
no wonder, therefore, if his heart yielded un- 
resistingly to such an influence^ and if, in 
the soft glance and happy smile of this lovely 
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creature, he sought a temporary refuge from 
his own depression. 

Blamable as the conduct of Sir Herbert 
was in thus abandoning himself to the plea- 
sure of this new acquaintance, he was more 
considerate than might have been expected; 
for, delightful as he felt Lady Rosendale's 
society to be, and happy as it would have 
made him to devote his attention to her alone, 
yet he determined to keep a strict watch over 
his conduct; he resolved so to guard every 
word and action, as never to admit the pos- 
sibility of any thing he said or did being 
construed into paying her more attention than 
she was accustomed to receive from all; a 
homage which her beauty and position ren- 
dered so natural, that it would only be looked 
upon as a matter of course, and would be sure 
not to elicit any remark. 

At best this was but specious reasoning. 
Sir Herbert Mandeville was not a vain man ; 
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but, without much vanity, it might have 
occurred to him that it was just possible so 
much of his society, situated as he was, might 
place Lady Rosendale in a position which ulti* 
mately would not conduce to her happiness. 

Mandeville's engagement with Isabel Mer- 
ton had, at the mutual request of all parties, 
been kept a profound secret, and, unlike most 
secrets of the kind, it really was not suspected, 
even by his most intimate friends. It was not 
the wish or the interest of any of the parties 
concerned to divulge it ; and, luckily, Isabel 
had no young lady-friends to whom she could 
write sentimental letters upon the subject. 
The secret, therefore, remained safe. 

It was very seldom that poor Isabel ven- 
tured even to remind Herbert of his engage- 
ment by writing to him. She was so afraid 
of him, that a letter from her, instead of being 
an effusion of the warmest feelings of her 
heart, seemed, from the studied phmses and 
guarded sentiments it contained, more like 
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die production of a school-girl, wliicb, after 
being looked over and corrected by her gover- 
nessy is sent to make the tour of her family. 
When she ventured upon the description of 
any thing she had seen it was just as bad. 
The lines seemed copied from some guide- 
book-* not one natural thought or sentiment 
pervaded any part of it; and Herbert was 
never more out of humour with his fate, him- 
self, Isabel, and the world, than when he had 
just received one of these tedious letters, which 
his position compelled him to answer with 
apparent pleasure. 

Isabel Merton was neither clever nor well- 
educated ; and, perhaps, even had she been 
both, she would not have made a suitable 
wife for Herbert Mandeville. But he under- 
valued her abilities far more than they de- 
served ; and, having once formed this opinion, 
he felt too little interest upon the subject to 
take any great pains to discover whether he 
might not have been mistaken^ and whether, 
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by judicious advice and encouragement, he 
might not in part remove her defects. He 
thought her kind and gentle, but he did not 
give her credit for much depth or originality 
of thought or feeling, and imagined her affec- 
tion for himself was merely the result of a 
weak mind yielding to the wishes and direc- 
tions of those around her. 

In this impression he was quite wrong. 
Isabel was not deficient in affection. She was 
extremely timid, and had not much strength 
of mind ; but those whom she loved she loved 
tenderly and deeply, and with more devotion 

than might have been expected from a girl of 
such retiring manners. She saw, with a 
woman's quickness, that whatever little talent 
or merit she did possess was unappreciated 
by him she so much wished to please ; and 
though the kindness of his words and manner 
left her no ground for accusing him of want 
of affection, yet she felt every day more and 
more that he did not love her, or, at least, 
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that if he did^ it was with a love immeasurably 
inferior to her own. 

When Mandeville was absent from her, 
Isabel would try and forget this impression, 
and in the gushing tenderness and full flow 
of confidence engendered by her real love for 
him, she would resolve that he should no 
longer remain in ignorance of what she could 
— what she did feel for him, or imagine that 
she was incapable of appreciating the fine 
qualities of his mind and heart. 

Thus poor Isabel would reason and resolve, 
and she would take up her pen to try and 
express to her beloved Herbert some little of 
what was passing in her mind. But with the 
attempt came the idea of his scrutinizing eye, 
and the terror of the judgment his fastidious 
taste might hastily pronounce upon the out- 
pourings of her heart. It then seemed as if 
all power of writing was suddenly arrested 
within her, and the efibrt terminated in some 
few guarded sentences, which, if Herbert did 
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observe were a degree less commonplace 
than usual, he attributed to a romantic turn, 
which was the natural result of her education, 
and not to any feeling of attachment for 
himself. 

And yet Isabel loved him as truly and 
devotedly as ever woman loved. Having 
never had a suspicion . of the real cause of 
their engagement, she had no difficulty in 
believing that she was the object of Herbert's 
choice ; and being kept in profound ignorance 
of her own prospects, and of Sir Herbert's 
affairs, it did not occur to the simple-minded 
girl that he could possibly have any other 
motive in wishing to marry her than the pre- 
ference he expressed for her. 

Yet she wondered, very naturally, if it was 
so, why he should occasionally, by his actions 
and his protracted absence, seem to contradict 
the sentiments he constantly avowed, — senti- 
ments which, though chilled and frightened 
as she often felt by his manner, were far too 
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dear to her to question, save in the inmost 
recesses of her heart. 

Isabel was very young; and she had no 
mother 9 no friend , with whom to consult, or 
in whose judgment she might confide. Her 
father, too, though all kindness and afiection 
for his child, was not a person whose manner 
seemed to invite or encourage a confidence 
upon such points. In speaking of Herbert, he 
never had expressed the slightest doubt of his 
affection towards his daughter, but talked of 
their marriage as a matter of course, and an 
event equally desired by both parties, but 
which the delicate health of Isabel induced 
him to postpone for some time, that she might 
have the advantage of a quiet residence abroad, 
under the restoring influence of a more genial 
climate than that of England. 

All this appeared so natural to Isabel, that 
she could not bring herself to express a doubt 
upon the subject; she would have felt it as an 

act of injustice to Herbert — a want of reliance 
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upon him. She carefully guarded every word, 
therefore, m speaking of him, and concealed 
from her father's eye the uneasiness she suf- 
fered, and the doubts that, in spite of all her 
love, would sometimes intrude themselves 
upon her mind. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Sir Herbert Mandeville was sitting one 
morning in his library when his servant entered 
and gave him two letters. One seemed closely 
written, and bore a foreign post mark. This 
he laid down immediately ; it was evidently 
not the one he had expected, for his face 
shewed no sign of pleasure. The other was 
directed in a small delicate hand, written on 
satin paper ; it looked very like a lady's letter, 
and as Herbert humedly tore it open, a look 
of indescribable pleasure lit up his fine coun- 
tenance, and he seemed to inhale with delight 
the sickening odour of the musk with which 
the paper was perfumed. 
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The letter was from Lady Frances Germaine; 
and could not contain much news, as it con- 
sisted of only a few lines. But those few 
lines ! how eagerly had they been expected — 
watched for — day after day ! And when the 
post had come in for three successive mornings 
and brought no letter of the kind, how solitary 
and deserted Herbert had felt! But now he 
seemed to have forgotten how melancholy the 
last few days had been ; his eye sparkled, and 
his cheek glowed, as he sat down to answer 
Lady Frances's most kind invitation to Wens- 
ford for the following Thursday, and to say 
how very happy he should be to accept it. 

The note was written and despatched, be- 
fore he turned his attention to the other letter 
on the table. He did not think it could 
signify leaving that unopened until the im- 
portant answer was gone. 

Isabel's letter was, at length, taken up. A 
chill shot through the frame of Herbert as his 
eye rested on the first words — " Dearest Her- 
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bert." It was the only letter he had received 
from her for several weeks; she had been 
travelling from place to place, and had not 
been able to keep to her usual time of writing. 
But had Herbert missed her letter? One 
thing is certain: since his arrival at Mande- 
ville Court he had not written to Isabel. 
Each day had brought with it some fresli 
excuse, which he had persuaded himself was a 
good one, in hopes of being able to satisfy his 
own mind and stifle any rising feelings of 
compunction. At first he had been from 
home, and it could not interest Isabel to write 
of people she did not know. At other times 
he reflected, that as she was not yet settled in 
any place, his letters might reach her quite 
as soon if he waited to hear what their plans 
were; and so he did wait, and wait, until 
many weeks had elapsed, and every day he 
found it harder to write — as he felt he ought 
to write — to Isabel Merton. 

Herbert's correspondence with Isabel had 
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always been a heavy task to him. He could 
scarcely bring himself to deceive her by ex- 
pressions of affection ; and yet he could not 
answer coldly the letters of his betrothed, nor 
chill, with common words of courtesy, the 
love she bore him, though he knew not its 
depth and fervour. She wrote so seldom too. 
But he looked upon thb very circumstance as 
a proof of that apathy he so much disliked in 
her character. 

Isabel's best motives were thus cruelly mis- 
understood, though, in reality, the error arose 
from a delicacy of affection, of which he would 
not think her capable. And this by a man 
wlio prided himself on his insight into charac- 
ter ! But Herbert was blinded by indifference, 
and he could not, and would not, sec any 
thing to admire, or to love, in poor Isabel. 

The letter he had just received was very 
much in her usual style, though it also struck 
him that there was a melancholy tone through- 

VOL. II. I 
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out, which he had not observed before. His 
own neglect latterly had rendered him more 
clear-sighted towards her ; and there was 
something in this letter that roused uucomfort- 
able feelings. She did not complain ; nor was 
there a word of reproach. But there was a 
tone of regret at his absence, and astonishment 
at his long silence, which her letters did not 
generally convey. She spoke, too, of haying 
been ill — so ill, that her father had deter- 
mined to spend the remainder of the winter 
at Nice, where they then were. She did not 
positively ask him to join them, but expressed 
a hope that his absence would not be yei*y 
long; and that, as they were now so mucli 
nearer to England, it might make some differ- 
ence in his plans. 

All was written so timidly, or, as he chose to 
think it, so coldly, that it did not make much 
impression; and he threw done the letter, 
when he had finished it; with a gesture of 
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impatience, as if he had come to the end of 
something he was forced to read, and was 
vexed at being obliged to answer. 

But he did answer her letter; and as he 
wrote, his kinder feelings, for the moment, 
got the better of his vexation, and he thought 
of the young and gentle lieart that had been 
so trustingly surrendered to him, and his deep 
debt of gratitude to the good old man, her 
father ; and he wrote kindly, and almost affec* 
tionately, and apologized for his long silence 
with so much apparent sincerity, that Isabel 
wept long and happily over words which had, 
of late, become rare ; and the day she received 
that letter was the brightest among the many 
she was doomed to pass before she again 
should see the face of him she loved so well. 

Sir Herbert had just concluded his letter 
when a servant entered, and, presenting him 
a card, inquired if he would see the gentleman 
who had sent it in ? 

*' Mr. Dobbs! — Oh no, I am not at home to 
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any one/' exclaimed Sir Herbert, in a tone of 
impatience. 

*' The gentleman is very anxious to see you, 
sir. He said he had some particular business, 
and could wait if you were engaged." 

'^ Business! where does he come from?" 

*' I think, he said, he had ridden oyer from 
Selwood." 

*' You had better shew him in," said Sir 
Herbert, upon whom this one word operated 
like a charm. And Mr, Dobbs entered with 
many bows and apologies for his intrusion, 
all of which were received by Sir Herbert with 
his usual dignified manner, though relieved 
by a certain degree of empressement with 
which, perhaps, Mr. Dobbs might not have 
been favoured, had he arrived from any other 
town than Selwood. 

Mr. Dobbs was a perfect picture of a counti^ 
attorney. In person he was small and slight, 
with a very shining face and little twinkling 
grey eyes ; rather dirty hands, short red 
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fingers, and a thick gold ring. Extremely 
at liis ease with persons of his own class, 
among whom he passed for a very clever 
fellow, he was equally uncomfortable when 
brought into contact with those who were 
above him; and on the present occasion he 
was considerably overawed by the rather 
stately reception of Sir Herbert. 

Mr. Dobbs strove hard to regain his self- 
possession ; but the flippancy of his manner 
could not conceal the agitation he suffered; 
and his nervousness betrayed itself in sundry 
jerks upon his chair, which threatened every 
moment to send it to a distance, as he sat 
upon the extreme edge, as if afraid to trust 
his whole weight to it. 

The dignified bearing of Sir Herbert, though 
most kind and courteous, filled him with 
alarm; and he could not, all at once, even 
with his inordinate share of self-conceit, find 
courage to enter upon his business with his 
accustomed volubility. His only great ac- 
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quaintances were Lord and Lady Melrose. 
The former had seldom interchanged more 
words with him than were necessary to ask 
him to drink a glass of wine on those occa- 
sions when he was informed , by Lady Mel* 
rose, that it was essential to his interest in 
the county that he should be *^ very civil to 
Mr. Dobbs, who was to dine at Elmestone." 

With Lady Melrose, Mr. Dobbs was seldom 
put to the inconvenience of having to enter 
upon any subject at length, as she generally 
took the chief part of the conversation upon 
herself. She had determined to make use of 
Mr. Dobbs; and having (as she thought) 
exactly ascertained what he could do, resolved 
to make him sensible of what he must do, in 
order to secure the continuance of her friend- 
ship, and the valuable appointment, she did 
not hesitate to hold out to him, in bright 
perspective, whenever her party came into 
office. 

To secure Sir Herbert Mandeville was 
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Lady Melrose's first grand object; and to 
the attainment of this, her various plots and 
schemes were now all directed* She knew 
enough of him to be certain that he would not 
be easily entrapped into any measure of which 
he did not quite approve, and she therefore 
hesitated in making a direct attack upon him. 
He was not a person who voluntarily expressed 
his opinions, upon grave subjects, in common 
conversation. There was a reserve about him 
which she found difficult to penetrate, and the 
more so that it did not always take the garb 
of silence, but found its defence in a playful 
tone, and a manner so fascinating, and yet so 
determined, when he would not be questioned, 
that she felt it to be as impossible to quarrel 
with it as to turn it aside. 

Lady Melrose was much provoked that, 
during all the time she had been with Sir 
Herbert Mandeville, she had found it utterly 
impracticable to discover his real opinion upon 
politics. She never contemplated the possi- 
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bility of his not having formed any upon the 
subject. It was one of such daily toil to her, 
that she could not imagine that a person like 
Sir Herbert Mandeville, possessing so great a 
stake in the county, could be contented to 
abide in it without power. She had no 
grounds for supposing that he inclined more to 
her side than the other, except that, in old 
times, his father had been a Whig, and had 
always supported the Melrose party. But of 
Sir Herbert's private opinions she knew 
nothing; and all her attempts at extracting 
any information upon the subject had proved 
as abortive as those she had lavished upon 
Lady Rosendale, during her visit at Somerton 
Park. 

In this dilemma. Lady Melrose bethought 
herself of turning to advantage her friendship 
with Mr. Dobbs^ and she proposed to him to 
pay a visit to Sir Herbert Mandeville with the 
view of ascertaining his opinions ; and should 
he find it impossible to efiect this by ordinary 
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means, to annoimce himself boldly, as con- 
yeying the sentiments of the majority of the 
inhabitants of Selwood, and to hint that, if 
Sir Herbert would present himself as a candi- 
date for the borough at the next election, 
there conld be no doobt of his success. 

With all his respect for Lady Melrose, this 
was a mission which Mr, Dobbs looked npon 
by no means with a favourable eye. In the 
first place, conceited and self-important as he 
was, there was still not wanting in Mr. Dobbs's 
nature sufficient worldly good sense to point 
out to him that it was very improbable Sir 
Herbert Mandeville should, during the first 
half-hour of his acquaintance with him, put 
him in possession of all his yiews and opinions 
of the present and future political state of 
parties, and his own real intentions with re- 
gard to them. 

Secondly, though Mr. Dobbs flippantly 
assured Lady Melrose that his influence at 
Selwood was unbounded; and though he 

i2 
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might bluster, and meddle, and even dictate 
to the more inexperienced part of the com- 
munity in that town, yet he was painfully 
aware, both of his own insufficiency to the 
part he had undertaken, and also of the 
great weakness of the body of malcontents in 
the borough. 

Mr. Dobbs, on finding how exactly the 
views of Lady Melrose coincided with his 
ivishes, had magnified the importance of his 
party and himself, in the hope of advancing 
his fortunes. And so far he had not failed. 
But hitherto he had proceeded with the utmost 
caution, and it did not suit him to unmask his 
plans at the present moment, while every tliuig 
was still immature, and to place himself in 
a position from which there was no retreat, 
and which might involve him in inextricable 
difficulties. 

Lady Melrose, however, was imperative. 
She was upon the point of leaving the coun- 
try, and she wisely judged that much more 
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might be efiected there than if she waited 
until all the bustle of town should intervene 
to derange the accomplishment of her plans 
She had therefore insisted that the visit 
to Mandeville Court should take place 
without delay; and, in fear and trembling, 
Mr. Dobbs undertook the unwelcome office, 
with a promise of returning immediately after- 
wards to Elmestone to inform her of its 
issue. 

It was some time before he could gain 
sufficient courage to enter fully upon the 
subject, but what little he did contrive to say 
gave to Sir Herbert Mandeville a very clear 
insight into the nature of his business. He 
felt at once that something was to be de- 
manded of him, and he was resolved to wait 
patiently until he discovered what it was. 

" You surprise me extremely, Mr. Dobbs," 
observed he, after a long pause in the con- 
versation. " I should have thought that 
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nothing could be more close than the borough 
of Selwood." 

*' It was so, formerly, Sir Herbert ; but 
men are not now what they used to be/' he 
added significantly. ''We have some in the 
borough of Selwood who consider the time is 
quite gone by when they ought to be satisfied 
to receive their members at the dictation of 
any great family." 

'' Indeed !" replied Sir Herbert. '' I should 
have thought the name of Marsden was 
sufiicient to command the confidence and 
afiection of all the inhabitants of Selwood.^ 

"Why, Sir Herbert, you see" (and Mr. 
Dobbs assumed a more confidential tone) 
" the people think more now than they used 
of the necessity of their being properly repre- 
sented. Every day the spirit of independence 
is gaining ground, and they do not like to 
have strangers thrust upon them, with whom 
they have no connexion, and who, they feel, 
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cannot naturally have their interest at heart. 
They are not satisfied to be treated as ciphers, 
at all times, except at the moment when their 
votes are wanted, and never to see or hear 
of their representatives ; which is, at present, 
the case with the members for Selwood, who 
are, in fact, mere nominees of the Marsden 
family. No, Sir Herbert," continued Mr. 
Dobbs, warming with the subject, *' redress 
of tlieir grievances is what the people all look 
for now. They feel the necessity of reform ; 
and, notwithstanding the Marsden interest is 
very powerful, I think — indeed, I may say, I 
have little doubt — that if a gentleman con- 
nected with the county should offer himself — 
a gentleman in whom they could confide, 
whose principles they could honour, and whose 
distinguished talents and acquirements would 
ensure his success in parliament, and secure to 
them the enjoyment of their rights and privi- 
leges, unfettered by the despotic influence of 
a power which leaves them scarcely the free- 
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dom of choice ; — I say, again, if such a per- 
son " (and he bowed to Sir Herbert) ** could 
be induced to come forward at the proper 
time, there is no doubt the attempt would 
be crowned with the triumphant success it 
would deserve." 

And Mr. Dobbs, having now talked himself 
into his usual state of self-complacency, with 
another bow to Sir Herbert, which he intended 
should be most complimentaiy, actually ven- 
tured, for the first time, to seat himself firmly 
on his chair; and, leaning back in it, calmly 
awaited Sir Herbert's answer. 

'^ Really, Mr. Dobbs^ this communication is 
so unexpected that I scarcely know what to 
say to your ofier. I am extremely flattered by 
the honour you have done me; but, at all 
events, as a dissolution is still at a distance, 
and very improbable for some time; there can 
be no hurry about the matter." 

This was delightful to Mr. Dobbs. His 
greatest fear had been that he should have 
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met with a direct refusal, which would have 
at once ruined all his hopes ; whereas, while 
there was a possibility of Sir Herbert's coming 
forward, he was safe with all parties, 

" Certainly, Sir Herbert — of course, there 
can be no hurry at all. Still, would it not be 
desirable that it should be hinted at Selwood 
that there is a prospect of such an acquisition" 
(and Mr. Dobbs bowed again) "to the in- 
dependent party?" 

** You quite mistake my meaning, Mr. 
Dobbs : I am not at all prepared to say that I 
would sit in parliament Jf I could. I have 
been so much abroad^ I have really hardly 
thought yet about politics. I may not be in 
England at the time you speak of; and, per- 
haps, I might not choose to come forward for 
Selwood/' added he, with a suppressed sigh, 
too low to reach the ear of Mr. Dobbs. 

But that gentleman had heard quite enough. 
The sentiments of Sir Herbert Mandeville 
were not so much his object as the further- 
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ance of bis own particular views. He had 
no fixed opinions upon political subjects ; 
tbey could in no way affect bis pei*sonal 
interest, unless be could manage to attach 
himself to one or other of the leading parties, 
so as to obtain employment ; and be had 
merely become the advocate of the liberal 
side, because he saw that he had no chance 
of any advancement on the other; and its 
having already gained him the notice of 
Lady Melrose, and admittance to Elmestone, 
served only to confirm him in this opinion. 
As long as Sir Herbert did not actually de* 
cline coming forward for Selwood, Mr. Dobbs 
could flatter Lady Melrose with the hope 
that such was his ultimate intention; at 
all events he had obeyed her instructions, 
and had acquitted himself, as he imagined, 
to admiration. He hastened, therefore, to 
take his leave of Sir Herbert, and retraced 
his steps to Elmestone in the happiest pos- 
sible frame of mind, though, in reality^ 
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without having in the least ascertained 
the point for which he had undertaken the 
journey, and suffered so much unnecessary 
agitation. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



There couU not be a happier creature than 
Edward Melrose was, to all appearance, as he 
mounted his horse to ride over to Wensford, 
on the day when the party was to assemble. 
Joy and hope sparkled in every look; and yet 
for many days past, his life had been em- 
bittered by the remonstrances of his haughty 
mother, whose pride was more wounded by the 
obedience of her son to Lady Frances's com- 
mand, than would have been the case had 
the most determined affront been offered to 
herself. 

Lady Melrose was not at all aware of her 
son's attachment to Lady Frances. Had she 
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been so, it would have saved her an infinity of 
toil and trouble, all destined to end in disap- 
pointment and vexation. 

ButTLady Melrose, absorbed in her own 
devices, often overlooked the very things that 
were most apparent to the eyes of others. 
Intent now upon separating Sir Herbert 
Mandeville from Lady Rosendale, she had a 
double motive in the embassy of Mr. Dobbs to 
Mandeville Court. Could she but have obtained 
the slightest promise from Sir Herbert that he 
would attach himself to the independent party, 
there would have been a good foundation to 
work upon. To have shewn Lady Rosendale 
that he sought to undermine her in the seat 
of her power, would. Lady Melrose doubted 
not, go very far in destroying the intimacy 
of which she was so much afraid. 

But it was in vain that Mr. Dobbs en- 
deavoured, with much earnestness and circum- 
locution, to persuade Lady Melrose that they 
might safely calculate upon Sir Herbert Man- 
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deville's adhesion; — she did not feel at all sure 
of it; — and Mr. Dobbs, with all his audacity, 
did not dare to affirm that there had been any 
positive promise. Such a fabricatiofi would 
have been too easily traced to him by Sir 
Herbert ; and Mr. Dobbs was one of those 
persons who, though positively allied to one 
side, leave notliing undone to keep, as well as 
they can, with the other: for, as he very 
sagely remarked, ^* no one could ever tell 
which might be uppermost at last." 
, Lady Melrose was almost frantic at the little 
progress she appeared to make. Every hour 
increased her anxiety ; and yet, fertile as her 
imagination generally was, she now found 
herself completely at fault, and could devise 
no further means of advancing her favourite 
schemes. She at one time thought of con- 
fiding to her son the exact state of her views 
and wishes, and of endeavouring to urge him 
to co-operate with her in effecting them. This, 
as far as the political part went, she might 
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have done with success, but she dreaded the 
injury that might result from proposing an 
alliance with Lady Rosendale. She knew too 
well the soft, aifectionate nature of Edward, 
and his almost chivalrous ideas with regard to 
women, to suppose that it would be an easy 
task to reconcile his mind to a marriage 
where, his affections not being engaged, 
interest alone could be the motive. She knew 
it would be an almost hopeless undertaking, 
and therefore determined to be silent, at least 
for the present. 

It was with no little difficulty Lady Melrose 
persevered in this resolution, when she per- 
ceived that nothing could induce him to decline 
Lady Frances's invitation to Wensford. Her 
rage upon the occasion knew no bounds. That 
her son should insist upon disobeying her, for 
the sake of pleasing the woman she most hated 
in the world, was indeed a bitter trial. But 
Edward was deaf to all remonstrances, and 
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the only comfort she could derive from so 
annoying a circumstance was the news that 
her friend Mr. Dohbs communicated to her in 
the course of his daily visit, that Lady Rosen- 
dale had left Somerton the same morning for 
Wensford. 

Lady Melrose began to hope again, and 
almost repented of the opposition she had 
made to his going. Of the rest of the party 
she knew nothing. There could not be two 
places within a few miles of each other more 
completely separated than Elmestone and 
Wensford. No communication, beyond one 
formal visit a year, ever took place between 
them. The two ladies were tolerably civil 
when they met, which they took care should 
be as seldom as possible; and the gentlemen 
(like most men blessed with such wives) con- 
tented themselves with being perfect ciphers 
at home, and were very harmless as long as 
they were allowed to pursue their own amuse- 
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ments> and were not mixed up in any of the 
squabbles produced by the intrigues of their 
wives. 

Meanwhile the party at Wensfbrd went on 
delightfully, and as Lady Melrose sat at home 
revolving in her mind every possible and im- 
possible scheme in order to effect her wishes, 
her beautiful rival, Lady Frances, was in- 
dustriously doing every thing in her power to 
counteract them. 

In no place was Lady Frances seen to so 
great advantage as in her own house ; and on 
this occasion, having less opportunity than 
usual for the display of her coquetry, the 
natural grace of her manner and conversation 
shone forth, and her general wish to please 
concealed for the moment the coldness of her 
heart under the mask of apparent kindness. 

Colonel Fitzmaurice having stayed quite as 
long as it pleased him, and had as much shooting 
as the place and neighbourhood afforded, had 
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transported his exquisite person to the next 
most dbtinguished country-house upon his list 
of invitations, and contented himself with a 
few lines now and then, intended to infoim 
Lady Frances of the acuteness of his sufferings 
at being obliged to enact the pai*t o[ attentif to 
the young Duchess of Camelford, who *^ bored 
him to extinction" with her naivete and 
rustic manners ; which, he insinuated, were so 
much more exacting than Lady Frances's 
refinement of tact^ that he was quite '* victim- 
ized." 

Lady Frances, who was perfectly aware that 
Colonel Fitzmaurice's chief object in life, next 
to her, was to try and afficher himself with the 
Duchess (of whom, as she never took the 
slightest notice of his attentions, she was not 
at all afraid), simply replied by a panegyric on 
the natural and charming manners of her 
rival, and neither pitied his taste, nor up- 
braided him with desertion, nor indulged in 
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any one of the many gentle fears and 
reproaches, resorted to by a woman who has 
the misfortune to have a heart. 

Lady Frances was a perfect match for 
Colonel Fitzmaurice. His absence at this 
moment she felt as a relief, for it left her quite 
at liberty to attend to her guests, and also to 
carry on her flirtation with Edward Melrose ; 
which, however, bored her extremely. But 
such an opportunity of annoying his mother was 
not to be neglected; though even Lady Frances 
sometimes viewed with alarm the strengthen- 
ing of Edward's attachment, and that increase 
of devotion which even the most heartless of 
her sex must regard with a pang of remorse, 
when conscious of having wantonly encouraged 
it. 

Nevertheless, Lady Frances Germaine went 
on encouraging Edward; and if a feeling 
of pity or compunction did now and then 
arise, it was crushed by her ruling passion — 
inordinate vanity and love of admiration ; to 
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which was now added the delight of revenging 
herself upon Lady Melrose, for the many 
unequivocal symptoms of contempt with which 
she had often treated her and all her pursuits ; 
affecting to look down upon them as' quite 
unworthy the consideration of a superior 
mind. 

And at this shrine Lady Frances was willing 
to sacrifice the best and freshest feelings of a 
young, untutored heart! Regardless of the 
sin, she thought only of a new conquest; and, 
with the selfishness of a thorough coquette, 
forgot all sense of right or pity in the delight 
of the transient triumph to her vanity, llie 
more publicly the love of Edward Melrose 
was displayed, the better she was pleased ; and 
she affected to receive it all as mere homage 
due to her charms, though she was perfectly 
aware that, daily and hourly, his affection 
grew more fervent and sincere. 

And this was the woman for whose love, 
and for whose least smile of kindness, Edward 
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Melrose would have perilled his very life I 
Inexperienced and single-hearted, he saw not 
her duplicity and coldness, and his glowiug 
imagination eagerly invested her with every 
endearing quality and mental perfection which 
seemed to him necessarily to belong to the 
beauty of her person, and the winning softness 
of her manner. 

How very rare, even upon the earliest 
entrance into life, are such feelings of im- 
plicit confidence, and that beautiful belief in 
the purity of others ! They can only be found 
in those who breathing nothing but simplicity 
and truth, must pass through the long 
and bitter ordeal of experience before they 
can discover the sad reality that others 
are not as guileless as themselves. And when 
once this cold and cruel lesson is learned, as 
learned it must be soon, by all who live much 
in the world, the pure, fresh feelings have in 
part passed away. The early bloom is gone ; 
the first happy dream of trust and hope is 
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destroyed ; suspicion takes its place, and dis- 
appointment, the offspring of experience, 
spreads its chilling influence over the heart, 
and dispels all those illusions which gild and 
brighten the dull routine of existence. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



It had not escaped the penetration of Lady 
Frances, that all did not seem to go on so 
smoothly between Sir Herbert Mandeville and 
Emily as she had fancied was the case at first. 
During the last day or two particularly^ shci 
had remarked a striking change in his manner* 
In the midst of the most animated conyersa^ 
tion he would sometimes pause, as if some 
sudden thought had come across his mind, 
and thrown a chill upon his spirits, and more 
than once when some casual question of the 
future had been addressed to him, she had 
observed an evasiveness in his answer, an 
unwillingness to enter upon the subject, which 
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she could not account for. His conversation 
always seemed to her directed by a strong 
effort to the present moment, and his most 
brilliant powers were often exerted upon 
what appeared trifles too light to occupy 
the mind or arrest the attention of such a 
person. 

Lady Frances had too much knowledge of 
society and the world, not to see in a moment 
the superiority of Sir Herbert, and she paid 
him tacitly the greatest compliment a woman 
of that kind can pay to a man of real sense 
and feeling. She never attempted to flirt with 
him, or to engage his attention or admiration 
by any of those arts which she so well knew 
how to employ for others. 

Lady Frances never appeared so nearly 
approaching to a sensible woman, and there- 
fore to so much advantage, as when engaged 
in conversation with Sir Herbert Mandeville. 
That she liked him, was not so certain. If 
she did, it was because she was aware that she 
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never need have more of his society than she 
wished for. She was in fact afraid of, while 
she admired^ him ; and she felt herself obliged 
to pay the tribute of respect, while awed by 
the superiority of his mind and genius — gifts, 
of the value of which she was just capable of 
being conscious, though without the power or 
feeling to appreciate their value. It would have 
been a penance to her to have been condemned 
to pass her days with Sir Herbert, for in his 
presence she was oppressed with a continual 
sense of inferiority, and did not venture to 
indulge in those frivolous airs and graces which 
had long become a second nature to her, and 
which she knew would be despised by and 
utterly wasted upon a man like him. 

Lady Frances was astonished at the ease 
with which Emily talked to Sir Herbert 
Mandeville, and to see how rapidly her ideas 
seemed to follow his upon subjects which must 
have been new to her, and upon which Lady 
Frances herself would not have dared to 
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hazard an opinion. But Emily never seemed at 
a loss; and though she did not talk much, 
yet whatever she did say was always to the 
purpose. There was so much natural good 
sense and clearness of perception about her, 
that it seemed to Lady Frances something 
wonderful in one so young, who had not had 
the advantage which she deemed indispensable 
of living ia the world. 

The World ! That phrase was every thing 
to Lady Frances. In *' the world " she had re- 
ceived her own education ; she devoted herself 
to it with the most earnest fondness, and she 
looked to receive from it the only happiness 
she was capable of enjoying, — success in 
society, and constant adulation, which were to 
her as necessary as the air she breathed. 

Lady Frances did receive a large share of 
these, and life had hitherto passed more 
smoothly and smilingly with her than with 
most people; and it is not very surprising 
that it should have done so, for the world is 
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too busy to look far beneath tbe surface, and 
those who lay themselves out to flatter and to 
please, are generally secure of meeting with 
some success. 

But there ^as another, to whose watchful 
eye the smallest change in Herbert was but 
too visible. Each word of his was too deeply 
treasured in the heart of Agnes to be easily 
forgotten, and she plainly saw the unhappiness 
he struggled to conceal. For several days she 
had observed with pain the deepening of the 
gloom which seemed to overshadow his mind. 
During the whole of his visit at Wensford he 
had appeared to her totally changed, and 
became more like the Herbert of Italy than 
the gay creature he had been since his arrival 
in the country. Once more too he had shewn 
himself anxious for her society, and instead of 
joining the happy group of which Emily was 
always the centre, he would seat himself by 
her side, and remain perhaps the whole 
evening talking to her, or silently listening to 
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the music, wbich before he had been the first 
to promotei and which he always enthusiasti- 
cally admired. 

Agnes did not observe that during these 
long conversations it was almost always of 
Emily he spoke, and that when he listened 
in rapt attention, it was to Emily's singing. 
She thought it only natural to talk of one who 
was so dear to her. It was a subject of which 
she never could tire, and it did not strike her 
as any thing strange that others should be 
equally interested in it. 

It was such inexpressible happiness to 
Agnes to sit by Herbert's side, to hear him 
speak, to be conscious that it was to her his 
thoughts and words were addressed; that to 
her those beautiful eyes were turned. In answer 
to her question, or in anticipation of her 
opinion. What blessed moments these were! 
— moments that seemed to repay her for the 
. many anxious, weary hours, she had passed 
for his sake. But they were moments too 
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precious, too dangerously dear to one who 
loved blindly and devotedly as she did— - 
whose whole mind and soul were absorbed by 
one deep, fervent feeling, and to whom the 
consciousness of present bliss was so acute 
as to leave no room for any thoughts of the 
future. 

With a love like this, could Agnes be as 
clear-sighted as usual? It was not possible — 
and she abandoned herself to the happiness of 
the hour, till the sorrows of the past and the 
danger of the future were all forgotten* She 
sat by him who had so long been her hearths 
idol, and listened to the soft, rich tones of bis 
beloved voice; and as they thrilled through 
her, she scarcely knew, or heeded, of what 
or whom he spoke, so thai he was Iml there to 
speak and she to listen I 

Herbert Mandeville was indeed ebat^ed 
from what he bad lately appeared ; hni it was 
only at limes. The tee^pi of lmlmV» l<etter 
had paiofoDy reaAUd his f»io4 i» the pmii^n 
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in which he stood, and had done more to 
reveal to him the exact state of his own 
feelings with regard to Emily than any other 
event could have effected. He was conscious 
that he loved her, and with a love of which he 
had not thought himself capable. 

Herbert had easily penetrated the secret 
views of Colonel Marsden for his son ; and 
though he was convinced that they were 
doomed to disappointment, yet he could not 
divest himself of an intense interest upon the 
subject. In all his conversations with Agnes 
he had never ventured upon this topic. He 
could not bring himself to speak of Emily's 
future fate. There was something at his heart 
that forbade even a word upon the subject ; and 
though day after day he sought his accustomed 
place by Mrs. Belmont's side, and talked so 
incessantly of Emily, that no one less pre- 
occupied than Agnes could have been deceived 
as to his feelings, yet it was ever with reference 
to other things and other points; and thus 
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Agnes escaped making a discovery which, had 
her eyes been opened to the dark intrigues of 
Colonel Marsden, might liare saved Emily 
from a world of sorrow and regret 

It was the last day of their visit to Wensford. 
Had Emily been obliged to confess, it might 
have been discovered that die had not qoite 
enjoyed the last few days as much as she 
expected ; not near so much as the week she 
had spent at Elmestone. And yet Lady Mel- 
rose had not the talent to make her house 
as agreeable as the fascinating Lady Frances 
Germune. The same people had been at both 
places^ and yet there had been just difference 
enough in every thing to make Emily regret 
the first party. 

Still Emily was very happy, and at night, 
when for a few hurried minutes she and Agnes 
sat talking over the fire before they retired to 
rest, it would have been difficult to say which 
of the two appeared the gayest. Agnes was 
always cheerful, but she had never possessed 
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the wild girlish spirits of her friend. Now, 
however, she seemed almost to rival her in the 
joyousness of her manner ; and Emily, who 
had beheld with grief the inroads sorrow had 
made upon her health during the illness of 
her child, now gladly saw her smile again, and 
forgot her own unexplained feeling of disap- 
pointment, in her delight at the renovated 
spirits of her friend. 

The next morning all were to return to their 
respective homes, and Herbert felt^ as he looked 
upon Emily^ that it was probably for the last 
time. He had come to the determination to 
fly from a temptation too powerful to be 
resisted^ and to leave Mandeville Court within 
the next few days, without communicating his 
intention to any one. " Nobody will miss 
me," he exclaimed. 

Even Herbert Mandeville could stoop to the 
commonplace folly of trying to deceive himself. 
In a moment of waywardness, caused by Iiis 
bitter feelings, he tried to tear from his aching 
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breast the last, the only shadow of comfort or 
reward, for the dreadful sacrifice he was about 
to make — the hope that he should not be 
forgotten. At the very moment that sorrow 
forced the words from his lips, he felt that those 
words belied his fondest hope — that, go where 
he would, there still was one to whom the 
recollection of his visit would not be altogether 
indifferent — one whose mind he had found too 
congenial to his own to imagine it possible that, 
though they might never meet again, he still 
should not be remembered. 

For worlds Mandeville would not have 
abandoned this idea. He clung to it with a 
tenacity which, in the consolation it afforded, 
shewed the passionate strength of his affection; 
and yet at the same moment he tried to per- 
suade himself that the illusion he so madly 
cherished did not exist. 

Herbert's determination to go abroad had 
been made while still at Mandeville Court; 
and before he again ventured into Emily's 
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presence he bad resolved that nothing should 
induce him to depart from the rule he had laid 
down, of discontinuing even the commonplace 
attention he had paid her on former occasions. 
His conduct had been so guarded during the 
time he had passed at Wensford, that even 
Colonel Marsden's suspicions were shaken. 
He had avoided , with a most scrupulous care, 
every occasion of being alone with Emily ; 
but he could not refuse himself the happiness of 
her society, as he felt he ought to do — he could 
not absent himself the whole morning, when he 
knew that his hours were numbered ; and though 
in their daily ride, and during the evenings, he 
was no longer constantly by her side, he still 
continued to hover sufficiently near to catch 
every sound of that soft voice, to gaze upon 
the beautiful and varying expression of her 
countenance as she spoke or sung, and 
to register in his heart every look and word, 
however trifling. 

In Agnes, Herbert found a ready and atten- 
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tive listener ; in sitting by her, he could give 
himself up to the delight of talking of Emily, 
or of watching her without any fear of observa- 
tion ; and this was the reason for that apparent 
wish for her society which had so fatally 
deceived poor Agnes. Effectually blinded as 
to its cause, she could not but perceive that 
the dejection of Sir Herbert continued to in- 
crease ; and it added still more to the interest 
with which he had inspired her, and fostered 
the deceitful hope which was now to be de- 
stroyed for ever. 

Agnes was in high spirits that day ; even 
the prospect of the next, when they were all 
to separate, could not at the moment deprive 
her of the happy feelings she then experienced. 
She sat in the drawing-room^ a little apart 
from the other ladies — near enough to talk 
to them if she wished — but just at a sufficient 
distance not to be obliged to continue the con- 
versation, should her own thoughts be more 
agreeable. She held in her hand one of those 
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many things called '* pieces of work/' with 
which women so often seek, by the activity of 
their fingers, to persuade people that they are 
" very busy." 

Agnes worked on — she scarcely could have 
told how or what ; but it afforded her a con- 
venient excuse for remaining near the table 
where Sir Herbert Mandeville sat reading. It 
was a long table^ placed before the sofa upon 
which he half sat, half lay, his right hand 
supporting his head, and his left resting upon 
the book which he was reading. 

Agnes, seated upon a low ottoman at the 
other side of the table, was almost opposite, 
and yet sufficiently near to catch every ex- 
pression of his face. She was too happy to be 
there. It would have been rather more flatter- 
ing to her, if he had seemed in the least con- 
scious that there was any one near enough to 
admire him ; but his look of abstraction proved 
that the attitude he had chosen was purely 
natural, and the position of the small hand, 
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almost lunied in the clnsteriug eiirb of liis 
hur, and ibeperGect repose of the liead slighily 
tbrown Ismck^ were much too careLeK and 
g j'aoef u l to IniTe liieen stndied. 

Had lie iMen a;ware thai Agnes was near 
(from whom, as Esnilj^s dearest fiiend, be was 
most amuons to gnard his seta«t), then, per- 
haps, the grace of his pomtian mi^it not have 
been so strikiiig; hot he was nncoiBQons of 
her presence. Herbert ManderiHe — he fin* 
whom she would gladlj hare laid down her 
life, could it have contribtited to his In^ipaiees, 
— sat there, dose to her side, and jet he saw 
hernoL His thon^rts were fiJl of Emilj — hk 
ears were open to catch the least soond of her 
Toice, his Tery breatlung seemed snspended in 
the fear of Iobib^ her smallest word. 

Hjaiderille had begun bj pretendiog to 
read; but as Agnes watched, she saw that 
without moring from hk position, hk eyes no 
longer rested on hk book, but were fixed upon 
EmSj, with a IocJl so intent, so passioiiate. 
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and yet so mournful, that it made Agnes start 
and her heart sunk, she knew not why. 

Emily was not working, nor did she sit 
long in any one place, but, laughing and listen- 
ing to the lively nonsense of Lady Frances and 
her cousins, she hovered about in happy idle- 
ness, now and then venturing the least possible 
glance towards the other side of the room. At 
last; she was entreated by Lady Frances to 
sing. 

^' Do, dear Lady Rosendale, I could not 
half hear your lovely song last night ; 
people always make such a noise in the 
evening." 

Lady Frances herself was one of the many 
who only look upon music in the evening as a 
good thing to promote conversation, and a 
sort of shelter for carrying on flirtations more 
comfortably; it would have been very sur- 
prising if she had heard the song. 

Lady Rosendale complied, and the air she 
chose was the same as on the preceding even- 
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ing ; the same she had sung almost every day 
for a long time — for it was the one that Herbert 
liked — the first that she had ever sung to him, 
and he had praised her singing and admired 
the words : since then it had been her favourite. 
And now, as Herbert listened to her voice, 
and felt its rich tones fall upon his ear, a 
change came over his features, which seemed 
to carry death to the heart of that being who, 
all unheeded as she was, kept watch over 
every passing expression of his countenance. 
He listened to the sweet, sad strain, and 
looked upon the lovely face of her who sung, 
till his heart swelled as if it would burst from 
his bosom. He thought upon himself— « 
upon Isabel — upon his unhappy engagement, 
and the uncontrollable passion for another 
that raged within his breast ; and these 
thoughts crowded so thick and fast upon him, 
that each seemed to chase the other from his 
mind, until one more torturing, more unsup- 
portable than the rest, assumed the place of alL 
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His doom was fixed : he knew that yet a 
few hours, and he should see her he loved no 
more ; and as the melody of her yoice slowly 
thrilled upon his ear, he fancied he heard in 
the sadness of the tone a warning that they 
should never meet again , and each note told 
upon his heart as the knell of departing hap- 
piness. 

So strongly did this idea seize upon his 
imagination, that the agony of his mind was 
more than he could bear. Short as were the 
minutes since the song had begun, it seemed 
to him that in that little space of time the 
whole web of his existence was spread out 
before him ; for while memory vividly por- 
trayed the sorrows of the past, fancy conjured 
np in darker colours the still greater and 
inevitable misery of the future. 

In the anguish of the moment, Mandeville*s 
thoughts presented to him in ]*apid and instant 
succession the only alternative his wretched 
position allowed him — the path of honour or 
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of shame : on the one hand, the rapture of 
happy love, with the stings of self-condemna- 
tion ; and on the other, the dark and cheerless 
lot to which he was now irretrievably doomed ! 

Agnes gazed upon Herbert's face, and forgot 
at that moment to think of herself in the 
sudden alarm with which the sight of his 
grief completely overwhelmed her. Its bit- 
terness seemed past all endurance. His colour 
went and came; and then suddenly again all 
hue of life seemed to fade from his cheek, 
until it looked hollow from excessive paleness. 
He pressed the hair back from his forehead, 
on which the blue veins seemed starting with 
agony; and Agnes almost longed for some 
sound of grief to escape from him, so closely 
were his lips compressed, as if to hide the 
torture under which he writhed. 

The music ceased, and Emily moved to the 
other end of the room. With the returning 
silence, Herbert seemed to breathe again. But 
if the sharpness of the pang was over, the look 
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of mournful, hopeless tenderness, with which 
he followed Emily's receding steps, was con- 
vincing proof enough to the heart of the 
unhappy Agnes of the nature of his thoughts ; 
and as he turned that long, wistful gaze away^ 
and drooped his head over the book which still 
lay open before him, she saw that the dark 
lashes that shadowed his cheek could not veil 
the burning tears which gathered fast beneath 
them. In another moment, he had left the 
room. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



An hour had passed, and Agnes sat there still. 
On the same spot where she first received the 
wound did the heart-stricken woman remain. 
So motionless and silent she sat, that had it 
not been for a slight trembling of the hand, 
which still mechanically held her work, it 
might have been imagined that the form which 
bent so lowly there was one devoid of life 
and sense. 

The room was deserted. It was a wet 
morning, and all her gay companions had 
wandered from her to seek what amusement 
they could find in roaming through the long 
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picture-gallery, playing at billiards, or any 
thing else that might present itself, as a means 
of enlivening the passing hour. 

Lady Mary Marsden alone remained ; and 
so extreme was the silence of the room, that 
every time she drew the silk through the end- 
less piece of embroidery over which she daily 
toiled for hours^ the sound might have been 
distinctly heard, grating painfully upon the 
ear; and except occasionally, when a faint 
echo of distant laughter, or the click of the 
billiard balls reached the drawing-room, it 
might have seemed as if the two who sat 
there so silently were the only inhabitants 
of that splendid house. 

Lady Mary, whose whole heart was wrapt up 
in her embroidery, was quite unconscious of 
the presence of Agnes ; and another hour 
might have been added to the former, had 
not a trifling difficulty occurred in the shading 
of a flower, which, without assistance, it was 
impossible for her to overcome. The pattern 
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slie was sure was not properly drawn; and 
though Lady Mary's ideas of lights and 
shadows were not very distinct^ yet in this in- 
stance she felt quite certain that the dark greeiis 
and the light reds were not in their proper 
places. To go on working against this 
important conviction was impossible — no one 
so devoted to the art could think of such 
a thing ; and the good old lady found herself 
in a serious dilemma : either she must leave off 
working (which would entirely upset the 
routine of the morning, so precious to her 
methodical habits)^ or she must put in a 
doubtful shade, which might spoil the piece 
of work, to the completion of which she had 
long looked forward with no little pride and 
pleasure. In this dilemma she looked round 
for Emily, who was usually at hand to relieve 
her from all such embarrassments ; but Emily 
was not there, and Lady Mary in despair 
took off her spectacles, and put up her glass, 
to ascertain whether there was not in that 
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large room some one who could give her an 
idea of how to go on with her rose-bud. 

^* Mrs. Belmont, I declare ! " exclaimed 
ahe, discovering the head of the unhappy 
Agnes, with its long black tresses. ** How 
very lucky some one is here ! — do come and 
give me your advice." 

But Agaes moved not, and Lady Mary 
took up her glass again. 

'^She is reading, I suppose," thought she 
to heraelf. ** Agnes ! — Mrs. Belmont ! " 

But all was vain, and poor Lady Mary, 
whose anxiety was much too great to wait 
patiently any longer, or to think of any 
thing else, took up her perplexing pattern, 
glided off to where Agnes was sitting, and 
forthwith began a long dissertation upon the 
point which filled her mind with so much 
perplexity. 

It was some moments before Agae^, stu- 
pified with grief, could in the least under- 
stand what Lady Mary was saying. She 
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raised her head, and endeavoured to recall 
her scattered senses ; but she was like a per* 
son who had been stunned, and her incohe- 
rent answers must have excited the suspicion 
of any one less happily blind to almost all 
that went on before her eyes, than was Lady 
Mary. 

Poor Agnes ! to be forced to give an opinion 
on shades of silk, at such a moment — to be 
compelled to speak at all, or try to withdraw 
her thoughts for one single instant from the 
all-engrossing subject which filled them, was 
a tenfold augmentation of her sorrow. But 
ere another moment had passed, she had rea- 
son to feel thankful for the very interruption 
that she had just considered so irksome. She 
heard the sound of voices in the next room. 
The sound of young, gay, mirthful voices, fell 
heavily on her breaking heart, and recalled 
more quickly all her powers of thought and 
action, than hours of solitary reflection could 
have done. She started up, and hastily 
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repeating the opinion she knew would deliver 
her from further question from Lady Mary, 
she leant over the table were Herbert had been 
reading, and seizing the book which still lay 
open as he had left it, with a burning blush at 
her own weakness, flew to hide herself in her 
room. 

Then, and but then, did Agnes give way 
to her sorrow ; and she wept as only those 
can weep who feel that their all of hope and 
joy has fled for ever in this world — those who 
see before them long years of cold, blank 
existence, and know that, come what may 
to others, all must be dark and desolate 
to them — that the one heart, the possession 
of which would have made their lot so 
bright and blessed, is gone, and gone for 
ever! 

For this feeling there is no comfort: no 
strength of mind, no firmness of resolution, 
can give back to the wounded heart its first 
glad sensation — the elastic freshness of hope 
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which such a love had nourished. The bright 
day-dream of joy has passed away. To the 
heai*t- stricken sufferer the sun appears to 
have left the world, and in darkness and 
in tears that one sad spirit seems left 
alone with its grief, to droop and mourn in 
silent anguish over the grave of its early 
hopes. 

Agnes was truly wretched, and hers was 
a mind and a heart to feel that misery to 
the utmost. The spirit within was broken. 
And then came the dreadful thought that, 
even as she sat weeping alone, dyed her 
pale cheek with crimson, and seemed as 
if it would crush her to the earth with 
shame; — she had given her heart, unasked, 
unwished for ! Thb truth now forced itself 
upon her, and, overwhelmed with distress 
and grief, she shrunk from the humiliating 
recollection. 

If any thing could have brought a feeling 
of comfort to the mind of Agnes under these 
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circumstances, it was the certainty that her 
secret was unknown to any one — and above 
all to Herbert himself. She knew that with 
him every word and every look had been 
so guarded^ it was impossible for him to 
have suspected her feelings; and then she 
thought of Emily — of her own dearest 
friend ; and no feeling of anger or jealousy 
mingled with the reflection that she was the 
woman who had robbed her of the rich 
treasure of his heart. 

In the first outbreak of her grief, Agnes 
did not reflect upon the possibility that 
Herbert might never have returned her love, 
even if Emily had not engaged his affections. 
Agnes could not think rationally at that 
moment ; her suffering was too deep ; and 
she only knew that, love him as she would, 
Emily could never value him as she would 
have done — she who admired him, wor- 
shipped him, and who, had adversity be- 
fallen, would have cheered and supported 
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liim with unfading love, in want, in sick- 
ness, or in sorrow. 

Any woman might have loved Herbert 
Mandeville — he was a being formed to be 
loved ; but few could have felt that deep, 
passionate devotion with which the noble- 
minded Agnes regarded him. 

The day wore- on, and still Agnes was 
unable to overcome her grief suflSciently to 
appear in the drawing-room ; and she con- 
tinued to sit alone, even after the first 
violence of her sorrow had subsided. But 
all effort at composure seemed beyond her 
strength. It was getting late ; twice her 
maid had come to the door and ui^ed the 
necessity for her beginning to dress ; and yet 
she could not ; and it was not till Emily 
herself, surprised at not having seen her for 
so many hours, petitioned for admittance, 
that she considered the impossibility of her 
absenting herself from dinner. The least 

l2 
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hint of indisposition would have been the 
very means of bringing Emily instantly to 
her side. It was out of the question — cost 
what it might, the evening must be spent 
as usual. It was the last on which she would 
have occasion for fortitude ; and at that idea, 
her tears flowed afresh. 

It was late before Agnes could summon 
strength to enter the dining-room ; and when 
she did, every one was seated, and her hope 
of getting as far as possible from Herbert 
was destroyed. The place reserved for her 
was almost opposite to where he sat, and she 
shuddered to perceive, by the wild excitement 
of his manner, how deeply the emotion of the 
morning had affected him. The affectation 
of gaiety might deceive others, but could not 
conceal from her that the brilliancy of his 
eye was rather the effect of fever than of joy ; 
while the hollow laugh which broke from 
his lips, spoke more of repressed wretched 
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ness than of the joyous |feeling8 of happy 
love. 

The evening came, and the trembling 
delight with which Agnes had hitherto 
looked forward to that hour was^ by the dis- 
covery of the morning, converted into agony. 
Herbert sat by her side. His manner had 
lost the expression which had struck her so 
forcibly at dinner, and once again was tinged 
with the sadness which was its more usual 
character. 

Agnes looked back with astonishment upon 
her infatuation, now that she possessed a 
clue to Mandeville's secret thoughts. It was 
true, he carefully abstained from the least 
expression which might betray his feelings ; 
but it was easy to perceive, notwithstanding 
the stratagems to which he resorted, in the 
hope of concealing the all-pervading idea 
from observation, that one thought reigned 
paramount over all, and that one was of love 
and Emily. 
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But for the sorrow with which that thought 
was accompanied, and which seemed inse- 
parably connected with it, Agnes could in no 
way account. To woo and to win seemed 
tocher so easy a task for Sir Herbei*t Mande- 
ville, that she could scarcely imagine why 
a doubt of success should cross his mind. 
She called to recollection the opinions Emily 
had often expressed concerning him ; the 
delight she so openly took in his society ; 
the many days they had sat together, when 
his merits had formed the sole theme of their 
conversation — a theme which to her was in- 
exhaustible. And had Emily seemed to tire 
of it ? Alas ! no. Now that her eyes were 
opened, how clear every thing appeared ! — 
how evident was it that a feeling of mutual 
admiration had from the first existed between 
them ! 

And she ! — how willingly had she deceived 
herself! — from day to day how had she gone 
on, blindly trusting to time for the develope- 
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ment of a feeling of preference for her in 
Herbert's breast, which she had no rational 
grounds for supposing really existed. And 
now, in one moment, the bandage was rudely 
torn from her eyes ; not only was he indif- 
ferent to her, but his love, for which she 
would have shed, drop by drop, her heart's 
best blood, was actually given to another. 

It was, indeed, a bitter trial- — one asfainst 
which, had their situations been reversed, the 
more yielding temper and disposition of 
Emily would have found it almost impossible 
to struggle. But Agnes had no common 
character ; and perhaps, from having been 
thrown so early on her own resources, and 
left, while very young, completely at the 
mercy of the world, she had partly acquired 
the habit, as well as the power, of confining 
her secret thoughts to her own breast, and 
depending upon herself, in a manner which 
never could have been expected from one 
brought up like Emily. 
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The generous nature of Agnes, even in the 
moment when disappointment and shame 
were bowing her to the ground, never con- 
ceived one passing thought which was un- 
worthy of itself. To throw obstacles in the 
way of the affection of Emily and Herbert 
•—to endeavour by every means she could 
devise to estrange them from each other — 
would have been the natural course of a 
jealous and narrow-minded woman. But to 
the lofty spirit of Agnes such thoughts were 
strangers. Her own peace was gone for 
ever; but the welfare of the two persons 
dearest to her upon earth was the price of 
it, and she resolved to leave nothing undone 
to forward the wishes of those whom she 
loved so well, and to smooth any difficulties 
which might arise to obstruct the happy 
path that seemed to open of itself before 
them. 

All the enthusiasm of her noble nature was 
roused within Agnes as she thought of 
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Herbert's sadness, and of the evident de- 
pression with which he struggled. She 
shuddered at the idea of his ever knowing 
the deadly chill of misplaced affections ; and 
could he but have guessed the devotion of 
heart and soul, of which the pale and 
trembling woman who sat beside him on 
that evening was capable, he would have 
hesitated in the opinion which he had once 
pronounced upon her, that " Mrs. Belmont 
was a kind friend, but very cold, and all the 
affection she could give was bestowed upon 
her children." 

Poor Agnes ! to be accused, and by Aim, 
of want of affection! — she, whose affection 
was her weakness — through which alone she 
Iiad erred, and in the blighted bloom of 
which she now found the punishment of 
her fault! 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



** It is very astonishing to me," said Mrs. 
Robinson to her husband, **that you cannot 
understand "v^hat I mean." 

'^ It would be much more astonishing if I 
could. I really cannot see what very great 
difference it can make to you^ Mrs. Robin- 
son, which street you live in during the few 
months we are in Town." 

"No!" exclaimed the indignant lady, 
"you cannot see — you never can see any 
thing that you do not like: though, to be 
sure," she added, in a more compassionate 
tone, " it would be ver)' odd if you could 
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appreciate the numerous advantages situation 
gives in the fashionable world." 

'' Situation, my dear ! what can that have 
to do with the fashionable world?" 

"Why, how very ignorant you are, Mr. 
Robinson ! Do you pretend to say that you 
do not see any difference between Grosvenor 
Square and Upper Wimpole Street?" — And 
Mrs. Robinson fanned herself with an air of 
ineffable disgust, as the idea of the latter (to 
her) place of abomination suggested itself 
to her mind. 

" Of course, I know that they are not in 
the same part of the town ; but I doubt 
very much if you could find a house any 
where much more snug and comfortable than 
your own." 

And Mr. Robinson thought complacently 
on his splendid and well-furnished house in 
Wimpole Street, and with a sigh remem- 
bered the day when his wife had pronounced 
it to be quite a palace : but that was before 
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Mrs. Robinson was seized with the mania 
of trying to become a fashionable lady. 

'^Snug and comfortable!" she ejaculated, 
crimsoning with disdain ; ^' as if any one 
ever heard of going to London to be snug 
and comfortable ! I wish, Mr. Robinson, 
you would keep such vulgar expressions to 
yourself." 

'^ I do not see what there is vulgar in 
liking to be comfortable," said Mr, Robinson, 
stirring the fire, and then deliberately ar- 
ranging the cushions of the very " comfort- 
able" arm-chair in which he sat. 

''That was not exactly what I meant," 
replied Mrs. Robinson, moderating her tone, 
in hopes of carrying her point. '' But in 
our position, and with the fashionable educa- 
tion the girls have received, it is much more 
advantageous — more suitable, indeed, I may 
say — to live in Grosvenor Square than in 
an out - of - the - way street nobody ever 
heard of." 
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** No one erer heard of Wimpole Street, 
Mrs. RobiDflon! — well, tliat is a good idea! 
As if we had not li^ed there for years ! No 
one ever heard of it! — and yet there is not 
a more respectably inhabited street in Lon- 
don. Why there are the Joneses, and the 
Browns, and the Tomkinses, and the Greens, 
and " 

** Good hearens ! ** iutermpied Mrs. Robin- 
son, ** who cares for all those horrid 
jjeople?** 

** Horrid people ! why they are quite as 
good as we are — good, honest people, who 
hare made fhrir fortunes in business and 
are not ashamed to own it ; and, let me tdl 
you, Mrs. RoUnson, much more req>eetaUe 
than those who gire themselres ridiculous 
airs, and set up for what they are not and 
nerer can be.** 

*' Respectable ! ** echoed Mrs. Rolnnscm, 
drawing herself up ; *' who cares whether 
people are respectable or not nowadays ?** 
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^^ Very few, indeed, I admit, in all stations 
of life ; and just as few in that very line 
of society you pretend is so immaculate." 

** People of fashion have not time to attend 
to all those vulgar details/* said Mrs. Robin- 
son, contemptuously. 

" Then it would be better if they con- 
trived to spare a little time from their 
frivolous amusements and idle gossiping. 
Their only desire seems to be to run each 
other down, while, they are all the time 
dying to outvie the very people they try to 
depreciate." 

'^ I suppose that is one of your Radical 
opinions," responded Mrs. Robinson, who 
hoped, by professing ultra-Toryism, to create 
an impression of her having a soul above 
** the horrid people" with whom it was her 
most dreadful fear to be confounded. 

" I don't really know what you mean by 
Radical," said Mr. Robinson, taking alarm 
at Mrs. Robinson's having broached a subject 
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upon which her ideas were always to him 
incomprehensible. " What I said related not 
more to one class than to another. It is 
equally disreputable in people like us trying 
to turn our backs upon all our old acquaint- 
ances who, like ourselves, have risen to 
* independence' from their own honest ex- 
ertions, and to force ourselves upon others 
who are above us in rank and situation, as 
it is for them to pass their time in speaking 
ill of, and trying to undermine and mortify, 
each other. And let me tell you, Mrs. Robin- 
son, there would be much less of that sort 
of thing in the world, and much more real 
enjoyment, if people had more independence 
of mind, and kept themselves to themselves, 
without trying to appear what they are not, 
and setting up for a character to which they 
are quite unsuited, and which only draws 
down upon them the ridicule and contempt 
of all sensible persons." 

Nothing annoyed Mrs. Robinson so much 
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08 her husband's taking this tone^ and replying 
to her affectation by arguments which she 
knew herself quite unable to refute, and 
which militated so strongly against her fa- 
vourite and all-engrossing scheme of en- 
deavouring to force herself into what she was 
pleased to call *' fashionable society." 

'* I cannot perceive what all this has to 
do with our living in Grosvenor Square," she 
answered, sullenly. 

" Why, it has this much to do with it," 
replied Mr. Robinson, fairly roused out of 
all patience by her vulgar folly ; ^' that as long 
as you choose to live in your own set, and 
your own sphere, you will be looked upon 
as a decent, respectable, and perhaps a sen- 
sible woman ; but if you insist upon thrusting 
yourself upon people who do not want you, or 
wbh for your society, and only tolerate it from 
accident, or because they thiuk your riches 
may some day or other be useful to them, then 
you make yourself and your family ridiculous; 
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and the Tery people you toady |WiII be the 
first to let you perceive that they think 
you so. Therefore, take my advice, and 
stay quietly in yonr own excellent house in 
Wimpole Street, instead of going and setting 
yourself up in some square with a fine name, 
where no one will care about you, and where 
your best chance of being known at all 
will be to put upon your door a lai^e brass 
plate, with ' Mrs. Robinson, from Wimpole 
Street.' ** 

And the good, honest man, worn to death 
by bis wife's pretension, and the eternal 
agitation of a subject which he hated and 
despised, left his comfortable arm-chair, and 
retreated to his usual place of refuge, — his 
own library, r^retting, as he generally did 
on these occasions, that the possession of 
wealth had ever encouraged him to leave 
the dingy precincts of the City, where, 
for so many years of his life, he had 
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at least enjoyed peace and quietness, which 
ever since had been strangers to his 
home. 

Mrs. Robinson was indeed changed from 
the day when, in the small parlour of the 
linendraper's shop, she had first listened to 
vows of love from the rich Jacob Robins, 
and thought herself most fortunate in the 
prospect of being his wife. Now, like many 
of her class, inspired with the mania of being 
** fashionable," any thing like rational or do- 
mestic comfort had long since become dis- 
tasteful to her; and toil, trouble, and anxiety, 
took the place of the real enjoyments of life, 
with which she had been so abundantly 
blessed. 

Her ideas were not particularly luminous 
on any subject; but upon her favourite one, 
** fashion," they were singularly indistinct — 
presenting to her mind a most confused amal- 
gamation of lords, ladies, Almacks', and 
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Grosvenor Square as the sole necessary ingre- 
dients of*' fashion.*' 

Mrs. Robinson's present object, as the 
preliminary step, was to emerge from the ob- 
scurity of Wimpole Street, and settle herself 
in some more brilliant situation. Grosyenor* 
Square was the object of her ambition. She 
fancied that all who dwelt there must be 
people of fashion. 

. " Well, mamma," asked Belinda, who, 
with h^r sister and brother, had just entered 
the room, ** what news about the house?" 

** Your fiither is as positive as usual, and 
there is not the least chance at this moment 
of persuading him to listen to a word upon the 
subject." 

" How disagreeable he always is !" respect- 
fully answered Belinda. *' But we must 
manage it : it will never do for us to be shut 
up in that abominable old house in Wim- 
pole Street." 

** Anastasia, my dear," said her mother, 

VOL. 11. M 
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'* I Tvish you would leave off that ridiculous 
habit of sighing, and curl your hair again, 
and look* a little more alive. It quite gives 
me the fidgets to see any one moping about 
so. 

** I think, mamma, you might have a little 
more regard for my feelings," replied Anas- 
tasia, burying her face in an embroidered 
handkerchief, edged with lace six inches deep. 

'^ Nonsense! — feelings, indeed!" exclaimed 
her mother, whose ruffled temper did not 
increase the tenderness of tone to her sus- 
ceptible daughter. '^ With the education I 
have given you, it is very ridiculous to talk 
of feelings ; particularly when it can neither 
be to your interest nor to the advantage of 
your family." 

'^ Interest! advantage!" murmured Anas- 
tasia, removing the handkerchief, and casting 
up her eyes (in which no tears appeared) to 
heaven : " that any worldly thoughts should 
interfere to mar our mutual happiness ! " 
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'' Anastasia, I wonder you are not ashamed 
of yourself!" tartly exclaimed Belinda, who 
was excessively jealous that her sister should 
have received a proposal of marriage, even 
from Captain Sims, while she, though she 
had been out for four yearo, had never had 
one. 

'' How can you be a judge of such feelings^ 
pray?*' inquired Anastasia, contemptuously; 
" you, who have never had the delicate sen- 
sibilities of your heart awakened by the magic 
touch of sympathetic affection?" 

Belinda grew angry. The consciousness of 
never having had an admirer was bad 
enough; but to be reminded of her misfor- 
tune was a trial beyond her powers of en- 
durance. 

"Well; I am sure I am much better off 
without your sympathetic affection, as you 
choose to call it, if it only gets one laughed 
at by one's maid. I saw Celeste laughing 
behind your back the other day, when you 
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3aid your sufferings were so deep, you never 
wished your hair to curl again, and that you 
preferred its hanging down to your shoulders, 
like the tender branches of the weeping 
willow — it was emblematic of the languor 
and drooping state of feeling that was fast 
hurrying you to the tomb: while all the 
time she knew, as well as I did, that you 
had nothing the matter with you but ill- 
temper, because you were not allowed to 

* 

marry Captain Sims, and march after the 
regiment ; and that you had caught a cold 
by sitting every night at the window in our 
room, — telling your sorrows to the moon, I 
suppose. I declare, mamma, that from the 
way she goes on, I have not been able to 
sleep one night since that detestable man 
proposed ; and if I do close my eyes, it quite 
startles me when I awake, to see a great 
white figure sitting in the window, with a 
letter in its hand, and all the moonlight 
coming into the room, in this hard frost." 
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And Belinda concluded her affectionate 
speech with a shiver. 

*^ Anastasia," said Mrs. Robinson, ^* I am 
very sorry to hear you are so foolish. Really, 
with the education I have given you, you 
should . know better than to wish to throw 
yourself and your fine fortune away upon the 
first beggarly officer who chooses to propose 
to you." 

" Beggarly officer!" indignantly exclaimed 
the young lady : ** a noble and aspiring 
soldier, seeking to win his way to fame and 
glory by his sword ! " 

And Anastasia looked round upon her 
astonished family with the air of a heroine — 
at least she hoped that it was such. 

*' That is not so easy now as it used to be,'* 
sensibly remarked Mr. Richard Plantagenet 
Robinson, ^' as there is no war. Indeed, 
Anastasia," continued he, with more kindness 
in his manner than any one had yet shewn 
her, ** I wonder how you could think of such 
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a marriage. You know that you insisted upon 
my finding out who and what Captain Sims 
was; apd I ascertained that he was the son 
of a low tradesman in the City, and had got 
his commission through the interest of some 
great person for whom his father did busi- 
ness — that he has nothing at all but his 
pay — and that he is anxious, therefore, to 
many any one he can find with a large 
fortune. That is all he wants to marry you 
for; and really, I must say, with our posi- 
tion in the world, it would be considered, by 
all our fashionable friends, as an extremely 
improper match for Miss Robinson of Myi*tle 
Hall. I wonder what my friend, Lord Henry 
Hardington, would say?" 

*' Quite horrible!" said Belinda, conceit- 
edly ; *' so low and vulgar !" 

** Low and vulgar! Alas, that such de- 
grading epithets should ever be coupled with 
his name!" 

And the delicately sentimental Anastasia, 
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unable to endure more, rushed from the room 
with what she intended for an air of dis- 
traction. 

'* It really is too bad to be thwarted in 
this way by all one's family,'* said Mrs. 
Robinson, in a tone of mortification. 

'' I am sure I don't see what right you 
have to say, * all your family,' " replied Be- 
linda. '' I am just as anxious to get on in 
the world as you are, but I don't think there 
18 much chance of it from the way papa 
goes on." 

** Exactly so ; he always spoils every 
thing. If he would but let us have our 
own way, we should do very well; but he 
seems determined to make difficulties just on 
the most important points. Now, about the 
house — was there ever any thing so pro- 
voking as his obstinacy in persisting to live 
in that vulgar street ? " 

" Oh, as for me, I have not the least 
pleasure now in the thoughts of going to 
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town. If we are not to live in some good 
situation, it will be quite useless — we may as 
well stay here. Only think, when we go to 
Almacks' and Lady Rosendale's, a^d all those 
grand places, of haying to tell every one that 
we live in Upper Wimpole Street! I de- 
clare," continued Belinda, in her most affected 
tone, '' I shall be quite ashamed to ask any 
of my partners to come and pay me a visit. 
Wimpole Street, indeed ! Just as if ^we were 
no better than the Greens and Browns, and 
all those odious people !" 

'^ Yes, and to have all their insolent re- 
marks upon our disappointment, as they will 
call it; for they all know we intended to 
move if we could. Indeed, I did mention 
it myself the other day, when that tiresome 
Mrs. Green wrote to me for the receipt for 
preserving oranges, which, she said, were al- 
ways so good at our house ; as if I knew any 
thing about them ! I recollect saying, in my 
answer, that I hoped to be able to call upon 
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her in the course of the season , but that I 
fancied we should be at a great distance. I 
wish now I had not told her any thing about 
it/' concluded Mrs. Robinson. 

'* Yes ; now they will be more vulgar and 
impudent than ever/' said Belinda, tossing 
her head. '* I think I hear that detestable 
Lucy Green declaring, ' how glad she is we 
are not gone ! ' " 

" It certainly would be very desirable/* 
solemnly interposed Mr. Richard Plantagenet, 
** that a family like ours should not be sup* 
posed to reside in any of the uninhabitable 
districts on the other side of Oxford Street. 
It is not at all * the thing.' " 

''There now, mamma; you see Richard is 
not against our plan. He knows the value 
of situation as well as we do ; he takes care 
to live in St. James's Street, and always keeps 
his cab standing near the door of one of the 
fashionable clubs: you may depend upon it, 

M 2 
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some people think he belongs to them. He 
understands how to manage things:" and 
Belinda looked admiringly at her brother. 

*^0h! as to that, it would be quite out 
of the question my living any where else. 
I wonder what the world would say — what 
my friend 9 Lord Henry Hardington, would 
think; if he had to send all the way up to 
Wimpole Street for my cab. He is extremely 
fond of driving that splendid gi*ey of mine ; 
indeed, I may say it was chiefly to please 
him that I bought it. After all, three hun- 
dred guineas is not much, when it is by the 
advice of so good a judge as my friend Lord 
Henry. He is so very particular about his 
turn-out — understands to a nicety what is 
* the thing.' " 

" Lord Henry is a very valuable friend," 
observed Mrs. Robinson, with an air of pro- 
found respect. 

^' Yes, indeed. 1 may say our friendship 
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is no common one. Hardington always does 
me the honour to consult me about erery 
thing he undertakes; and declares that he 
never can enjoy any thing thoroughly without 
my approbation. He is a most delightful com- 
panion — so completely the gentleman ! Now, 
what could be more delicate than his attention 
about my opera-box last season ? He assured 
me that sudi was our intimacy, and the plea- 
sure my sodety afforded him, that he could 
not bring himself to wound my feelings by 
proposing to divide the expense, although my 
excessive good taste in having the best box 
in the house had made him quite a r^ular 
attendant at the opera ; and that, of course, 
when he had a box, I must consider it quite as 
my own, and promise him the pleasure of my 
company. Now," continued Richard Plan- 
tagenet, ** that is what I call doing the thing 
handsomely. No one could understand that 
but a perfect man of fashion." 

** Indeed, it was very condescending of his 
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lordship/' said Mrs. Robinson, looking a little 
puzzled. '^ Do you think we might venture 
to ask Lord Henry to dinner this season?" 

'^Oh yes, indeed! to dine in Wimpole 
Street !" sneered Belinda. 

^^ That unfortunate house !'* exclaimed Mrs. 
Robinson ; '< we really must leave nothing 
undone to get out of it." 

'^Then, mamma, you had better get Ellen 
to speak to papa, for she is the only person 
who has the slightest influence over him." 

^^ Inde^, I shall do no such thing," replied 
Mrs. Robinson, in a tone of pique. *' The 
girl's head is quite turned already with all the 
notice that has been taken of her — some 
whim of Lady Rosendale's, who chose to tell 
her she was very interesting, or something of 
the kind." 

^^ Ellen is a very handsome girl, in spite 
of all you may say," observed Richard Plan- 
tagenet, with the air of a connoisseur. 

'^ I cannot see any great beauty in her/' 
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muttered Belinda, *' with her white face and 
black hair." 

Her own cheeks presented two round pink 
spots, which were rather equivocal ; and Be- 
linda always declared against people with pale 
faces. 

" A very classical style of head, depend 
upon it/* rejoined her brother. " My friend, 
Lord Henry, says, that * genre* of beauty is 
much more to be admired than a florid Eng- 
lish-looking face. For my part, I never saw 
an Englishwoman whom I could possibly fall 
in love with. — Dowdy things, with their 
clothes falling off their shoulders, and their 
hair hanging about their ears. I wish you 
could see the Parisians!'* 

** I *m sure I wish I could; but there 's not 
much chance of papa*s ever letting us spend a 
winter at Paris. We never have the luck to 
do any thing other people do. Here we have 
been moped up the whole winter, and scarcely 
seen a soul!** 
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** Well, we shall soon be in town now, my 
dear/' said Mrs. Robinson, in reviving good 
humour, *Mf we can but get oyer this dread- 
ful affair about the house." 

^*If! indeed!" echoed Belinda. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



A FORTNIGHT had scarcely elapsed since Her- 
bert Mandeville had left Wensford, when he 
once again bade adieu to his dearly loved 
home, and set out with a determination to 
prolong his residence abroad until after his 
marriage with Isabel. He had been detained at 
Mandeville Court some days longer than he had 
expected, by unavoidable business; and though 
each moment's delay endangered the firmness 
of his purpose, yet he could not resist the de- 
lightful excuse it afforded him of lingering yet 
a little while upon the spot still more dear to 
him than ever. 

Mandeville had persevered in his resolution 
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of not again visiting Somerton while he re- 
mained in the country. Bitter as this sacrifice 
was, the very acuteness of his feelings shewed 
him the imperative necessity of adhering to it ; 
and he contented himself with writing a short 
note to Lady Mary Marsden, announcing his 
departure for town, on the plea of indispens- 
able business, but saying nothing of his further 
intention of leaving England, and merely 
begging of her to express his regrets to Lady 
Rosendale at having been prevented from 
calling at Somerton Park before his de- 
parture. 

Such was the substance of a note, which 
filled Emily's mind with the first feelings of 
apprehension and sorrow which she had ever 
exjicrienced. 

The morning on which Herbert Mandeville 
left his home was clear and fine. The sun 
shone brightly, and the hedges, which had 
been covered with a slight frost, glittered as 
he passed, with a thousand drops, sparkling 
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in the light like diamonds. The direct road 
from Mandeville Court did not pass through 
Selwood ; but Herbert could not resist the last 
sad comfort of beholding once more the spot 
which contained all that was dear to him on 
earth. He longed to look again upon Emily's 
home, and ordered the postillions to drive 
slowly round by Selwood. 

The last time he had passed along that road 
was the day on which he had met her riding. 
Every object seemed indelibly fixed upon his 
memory. What a happy — what a delicious day 
that had been ! It seemed to him, then^ that be 
had not half prized the hours which he had spent 
in her presence; and though he remembered 
every word she had spoken — though every 
opinion she had expressed was treasured in 
his heart — he felt as if the precious moments 
had glided by almost unheeded. What would 
he not have given to have been able to recall 
one instant of the time when he last stood in 
her presence — to gaze once more upon that 
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face, whose beaming look was as sunlight to 
his heart — and to listen again to that low, 
musical voice so dear to him ! Alas ! — never 
again could he trust himself to meet that look 
*— never again could he listen to the music of 
that voice. Tliey had parted — and for ever. 

Herbert was roused from the reverie in 
which these sad reflections had plunged him, 
by the slackening of the pace at which tlie 
carriage had hitherto proceeded. They were 
going down the hill to Westbridge — the very 
spot where he had met Emily. In another 
moment the woods of Somerton Park broke 
upon his view. Soon, they would be no 
longer visible, and with them would be left 
behind all he cared for — all that would have 
made life precious to him. 

A reckless feeling of despair came over 
Mandeville as he gazed. Why should he go ? 
—why inflict such torture upon himself? A 
few months more, and then it would be un- 
avoidable ; but until then, why should he not 
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stay? It was but his own danger, and the 
sacrifice of his own peace ; and his heart bea t 
wildly for a moment at the thought of such a 
reprieve from the dark and cheerless wan- 
derings to which his fate condemned him. 

It was hut a passing thought — one upon 
which his high sense of honour forbade him 
to dwell ; and if Herbert had faltered in his 
purpose, it was but for an instant. 

The carriage rolled on. He had particu- 
larly desired to be driven slowly, but it 
appeared to his excited feelings as if the horses 
flew. Twice he had put down the window to 
insist on the drivers* not going so fast, no 
doubt much to their astonishment at so un- 
usual a command. But Herbert thought not 
of their surprise ; he only knew that each 
moment brought him nearer to the spot 
which, once passed, all trace of her he loved 
would be lost to his sight ; and to prolong 
these few last moments of wretched pleasure 
was now all that was left to him. 
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They had passed the village — the next turn 
would bring him to where the road to London 
branched off; and he looked eagerly back to 
catch once more the last view of Somerton, 
which he knew in another moment would be 
shut out by the rising ground. Just at this 
moment, as they came to the gate of Oakwood 
Lodge, his eye caught the figure of a child 
riding down the approach. 

It was little Edward Belmont, on the i)ouy 
Herbert had given him. In an instant the 
carriage was stopped, and Herbert sprung 
from it. He could not resist the impulse; 
he would go and take leave of Agnes : there 
could be nothing wrong in that ; and it was so 
dear to him to see again the person who, per- 
haps, the next hour would be with Emily. 

Having joined the child, and learned from 
him that his mother was at home, Herbert 
sent him on first to announce his visit. 

But a few days back, what joy this an- 
nouncement would have brought to the heart 
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of Agnes! Now, hope was dead within her 
breast, and surprise was the feeling which 
predominated as she received Sir Herbert 
Mandeville, and heard, for the first time, that 
he was leaving the country. He did not tell 
her that he was going abroad ; for though the 
words rose to his lips, he could not bring him- 
self to utter what he felt as a sentence of 
banishment from all he loved. She, therefore, 
merely imagined that he was really obliged, 
as he said, to go to town on important 
business. 

Agnes could not account for the agitation 
of manner which, in spite of all his efibrts, 
continually betrayed itself in Herbert Mande- 
ville. His hurried expressions, and evasive 
replies to her most simple questions with 
regard to the future, shewed a mind ill at 
ease with itself. 

It was strange to mark the difierence ex« 
hibited by the manner of these two persons, 
so singularly alike in mind and feelings, andj 
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by the wayward chances of their fate, so simi- 
larly circumstanced. There seemed no hope 
of happiness for either in this world ; and yet 
she who was the weakest, shewed in this hour 
of trial a firmness of purpose that, could her 
secret sufferings have ' been divined, would 
have .been deemed impossible. She sat before 
Herbert, to all appearance, calm and un- 
moved, even whilst her heart was breaking. 

Mandeville's sufferings were too clearly 
visible to Agnes ; and yet she dared not seek 
his confidence — she dared not tell him of her 
interest in his fate, nor promise liim a friend- 
ship he had not asked. Her woman's feelings 
held her back, at the very moment when he 
would have given worlds to be assured of her 
kind wishes; for he could not bear to leave 
England and think that Emily should never 
hear him spoken of — should never hear his 
name but from the cold lip of a stranger. 

Herbert had protracted his visit as long as 
was possible. The morning was far advanced, 



bot yet he eoaU not tesr himself aw»j. It 
was the last tune that he shonU be near Emily 
— that he rinmld see those dbe lored^ and who 
lored her. He had qpoken of her onee, hot 
in so hnrried a manner that Agnes saw he 
eonld not trust himsdf npon the snljeet ; and, 
with a woman^s tact and nnsdfishness, die 
contrired to tdl him erery thing he woold 
hare asked, yet dared not. 

Poor Agnes ! — her task had begnn, and she 
did not shrink fixnn it. At laat, he rose to 
take his leare, and, collecfing all his firmness, 
prayed her to make his ezcnses to Lady 
Rosendale for not haring called. 

'^ Perhaps yon will write to me, dear Mrs. 

Belmont ?** he saddenly exdaimed, as he still 
held her hand. 

*' If yon wish it,** faintly replied Agnes, and 
she tried to withdraw the hand that tremUed 
fearfolly beneath his touch. 

'< I dioald indeed be rery gratefoL I shall 
be so anjdons to hear how yon all are — how 
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every thing goes on here. It is my own 
country you know/' added he, with an 
attempt at a smile, which made Agnes 
3hudder. 

Again she promised to write, and again he 
took the hand Agnes had not the power either 
to give or to withhold. But he saw it not; his 
heart was too full ; he could but hasten to his 
carriage ; and, in another moment, the rolling 
sound of wheels upon the gravel told Agnes 
he was gone. 

Long and deeply did she ponder over his 
words, and endeavour, by recalling every 
expression he had uttered, to trace the cause 
of his unhappiness. But all was in vain. So 
far, at least, he had preserved his secret ; and, 
now that he was gone, Agnes bitterly repented 
not having questioned him upon it. Their 
long and intimate acquaintance would fully 
have justified her in doing so ; and now she 
reproached herself for having given way to 
selfish feelings. Had it been to any one 
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but Herbert, she felt she could have spoken ; 
and she had let him depart without one word 
to soothe the grief and anxiety with which she 
saw him overwhelmed. 

In the meantime, Herbert was pursuing his 
journey; and he arrived in London without 
having made up his mind as to any of his 
future plans. He had no fixed residence in 
town ; his father had sold the family house 
at the time when his repentance for past 
follies was at its height, and had resolved to 
live at Mandeville Court in the strictest retire- 
ment — a determination in which he had 
steadily persevered. 

Sir Herbert took up his abode at the first 
hotel which presented itself. He did not care 
where he went; and, as he sat in his cheerless 
room, the recollections of the past made the 
present moment appear doubly wretched. 
The loss of fortune seemed now to him a 
minor consideration. How willingly would 
he have abandoned his wealth, could the 
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sacrifice have freed bim from those ties 
which the preservation of his property had 
entailed upon him ! How bitterly he now 
regretted the hasty formation of an engage- 
ment, the fulfilment of which, in his present 
state of feeling, seemed to him fraught with 
dishonour. Undoubtedly, it had been based 
on a good motive ; but was that a sufficient 
ground for persisting in a line of conduct 
which had ever been distasteful to him, and 
which now was so repugnant to his feelings 
as to threaten the most disastrous consequences 
to his future peace ? Was it fair or honourable 
to Isabel to act towards her in this manner ? 
To continue his professions of attachment 
when his heart revolted from the very idea? 
It is true that these professions had never 
been more than lukewarm ; but still, such as 
they were, they had been made : they had, 
even up to that moment, been continued, 
though he imagined that, had Isabel been 
capable of understanding his nature, such a 
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formal expfoma c^ aSiMtkm miui YuLxe 
appetred to her as little lees than a confeariott 
of indifference. 

Bat Isabel, he fimcied, did not nndeistand 
him; she wma incapable of oomprehendin^ 
the ferronr of attadment which belonged to 
a nature like Ins. This opinion was rooted 
in his mind, and did bat confirm him in the 
imprearion that all escape was impossible, 
and that nothing coald justify him in shew- 
ing any disinclination to falfil hb promise. 
Isabel would not — coold not-center into his 
feelings; she expected to be his wife, and 
imagined that he lored her. He saw that 
to ondeceiTe lier would be impossible ; tboagh 
each word of kindness firom his lips woald 
be the darkest treachery to both. But Isabel, 
at least, was innocent; she mast not sa%r 
for his rin ; and as the &alt had been his, 
it was jost that the punishment should fall 
on him alone. 

Blanderille could not be insensible to the 
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gentleness with wbich Isabel had always borne 
with him, though he believed it sprung from 
no higher motive than that of passive obe- 
dience, and attributed it solely to the yielding 
weakness of her nature ; and perhaps he was 
also not displeased by its effects : for Herbert 
had just enough of the selfishness of his sex 
to be grateful for the entire liberty of action 
her uncornplaining meekness allowed him. 
Another woman in her position might have 
acted differently — might have been exacting 
and capricious : but Isabel never demanded 
any thing; never required from him more 
attention than he chose willingly to pay her ; 
never murmured at his absence, however pro- 
tracted it might be; never received him sul- 
lenly on his return, or appeared to think 
herself ill used. If she was insipid, at least, 
she was always kind and gentle ; and though 
Herbert ascribed this very line of conduct 
to coldness — to want of soul — to any thing, 
in short, but the true cause, he felt thankful 
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to her for her forbearance in not exacting 
that attention which their relative positions 
might have sanctioned her in demanding, and 
still more for the total absence of any dis- 
cussions on mutual affection, or comparison 
of their respective feelings and conduct — so 
delightful where love is equally felt by both, 
but irksome and distressing to the last degree 
to one whose heart belies the words his lips 
are forced to utter. 

So far Herbert felt that his position was 
not quite as bad as it might have been. But, 
to do him justice, he was not a very selfish 
man ; and if thoughts like these did intrude 
themselves upon his mind, they did not dwell 
there long, and were more the effect of irri- 
tation of feeling, which in some degree per- 
verted his nature, than the real and genuine 
promptings of a heart full of noble sentiments, 
and of which the first impulses were ever 
those of benevolence and self-sacrifice. 

But Herbert was very miserable, and it was 
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his excuse at tbe present moment; for few, 
when labouring under overwhelming sensa- 
tions of wretchedness, can sufficiently command 
themselves to appear amiable. It is a tiying 
moment for the display of the better feelings 
of the heart, even when blessed with a nature 
generous as was Herbert's. Tliose who have 
experienced the same feelings of hopeless 
misery will pity and forgive, if, for the time, 
the usual tenour of his thoughts was broken 
by the violence of his sorrow. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



The month of March had almost passed^ and 
still Sir Herbert Mandeville remained in town. 
The business which he had urged as an excuse 
for leaving the country, had turned out any 
thing but imaginary. -He had not been in 
England since his fathers death, and there 
was much to be done which could not be 
accomplished in his absence. He was over- 
whelmed with lawyers, and papers, and all 
their attendant annoyances : and it was not 
the least part of the evil to be called upon 
to investigate still more closely the nature 
of his father's culpable extravagance. 
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Strongly as Sir Henry Mandeyille had 
endeavoured to impress upon the mind of his 
son the total ruin and confusion of his affairs, 
until this moment Herbert had no idea of 
the real extent of it, or of the unparalleled 
generosity of that friend who had, at the 
time, rescued him from positive destitution, 
and by his care and judicious management 
almost restored the property to its original 
splendour. Few could have had the means 
of so doing; but how very few would have 
employed those means in the manner, the 
substantial proofs of which were before him ! 

But for Mr. [Merton, Herbert must have 
been a beggar — an outcast — an exile from 
his home and countiy; from that beautiful 
home, to the recollection of which he had 
ever clung with fondness, even in his most 
distant wanderings — that home which he had 
lately visited, and now loved more passion- 
ately than ever. All this had been preserved 
to him, and rescued from destruction, at the 
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very moment when despair had almost para- 
lyzed the mental powers of its owner. 

Silently and unostentatiously had this great 
deed been done. Mr. Merton sought not 
the applause of the world — that world 
which would only have derided, while it 
seemed to applaud, a liberality so rare. He 
contented himself with the purity of his own 
motives and the recovered happiness of his 
friend, which were a sufficient reward to him 
for all his sacrifices and exertions. 

The idea of a marriage between his only 
child and the son of his friend had been an 
afterthought of Mr. Merton's, and originated 
chiefly in his admiration of Herbert. He 
imagined, that with so superior a person she 
could never be otherwise than happy, while 
their union would facilitate his favourite 
scheme of leaving the bulk of his property 
to Herbert. It did not occur to him that it 
was possible some disparity of mind might 
exist between them — some want of congenial 

n2 
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feeling, which would be productive of disap- 
pointment and unhappiness. 

Mr. Merton was a good, straightforward 
old man, quite unskilled in affairs of the 
heart, or the delicate shades of that passion 
which, more or less, spreads its influence over 
the whole world. He thought it very natural 
that Isabel should be delighted with the hus- 
band he had pointed out to her choice — an 
extremely handsome man, and one who bore 
the highest character. 

Herbert was generous, handsome, and clever 
— ^what more could any woman desire? Her 
father was perfectly satisfied upon this point ; 
and, moreover, aware that Isabel had never 
formed any other attachment. And the old 
man thought of his child — a pretty, youthful 
thing, with her light step and gentle ways — 
always ready to minister to his comfoii:, and 
ever sacrificing, with sweetness and good 
temper, her own pleasures to the wishes of 
others; for Isabel never seemed to think of 
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herself. Her father doated upon her. Old 
and very infirm, he seemed to live again in 
that young, gentle spirit, which gladdened 
his heart, and reconciled him to a lengthened 
pilgrimage on earth : for his health and spirits 
were broken, and he had but little enjoyment 
of life, except from the presence and caresses 
of his child. 

It is not very surprising that, with these 
feelings for Isabel, Mr. Merton, in the kind- 
ness and simplicity of his nature, should never 
for a moment imagine that others could think 
differently of her. He saw her every day 
in the quiet and endearing sphere of domestic 
life ; he felt the soothing effects of her untir- 
ing affection, and her delicacy and forethought 
in her attention to him, and to his many wants 
and wishes. It was she who regulated his 
household, and- surrounded him with all the 
comforts his infirm state rendered indispens- 
able ; it was she who nursed him with ceaseless 
care and tenderness; she was as a guardian 
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spirit to him — an angel of life and light 
hovering round his path, as if to brighten 
and cheer the steps which seemed fast bearing 
him from the world — he cared not how fast, 
so as her happiness was secured. 

To his daughter's marriage with Herbert, 
Mr. Merton looked forward as to the haven 
of bliss — as to the hour when, released from 
all worldly care, he might sink quietly down 
into that long, last sleep, to which, for so 
many years, his suiTerings had taught him to 
anticipate with the same eagerness with which 
a wayworn weary traveller longs for the ap« 
proaching place of repose. 

Ciould the good old man have imagined 
that the very step he had taken to secure 
the realization of his wishes — that the very 
arrangement on which he prided himself so 
much, could be productive of aught but hap- 
piness to those so dear to him, then, indeed, 
liis cup of sorrow would have been filled to 
overflowing. But, happily, he was spared this 
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trial ; and he remained in contented certainty 
that all was for the best; that his children 
(as he loved to call them) were tenderly 
attached to each other ; and that Herbert was 
as fortunate as he deserved to be in having 
gained the affections of a girl who could not 
fail to make as good a wife as she had been 
a good daughter. 

His pretty, golden-haired Isabel! How 
proud he was — that excellent old man! — as 
he gazed upon her, and thought of her future 
happiness, and the high station she would 
assume when^ by the result of his own fore- 
sight and contrivance (he would not call it 
noble and affectionate generosity) she would 
become the wife of Sir Herbert Mandeville ! 

Such was Mr. Merton — Isabel's father ; he to 
whom Herbert owed more than he could repay : 
and all this noble benefactor asked, all he 
wished for, was to bestow upon him the trea- 
sure he prized so highly — which was so pre- 
cious in his eyes; all that the doating father 
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asked at his bands was the care and protection 
of his only child. And could Herbert allow 
his own selfish feelings so to take the place 
of every dictate of honour, gratitude, and 
kindness, as to refuse this return for the in- 
calculable benefits conferred upon him? — It 
would be impossible. 

Tlie mind of Herbert, tortured as it was by 
his unhappy passion, revolted from the idea 
of such baseness ; and he shuddered to re- 
member that, even for a moment, he had 
entertained a thought so unworthy and dis- 
honourable. 

Since his arrival in town, Herbert had lived 
chiefly alone ; not from any wish to avoid 
society, but he had been much occupied, and 
it being still early in the season, he had not 
had many temptations agreeable enough to 
draw him from his solitude. The only house 
he felt interested in going to was that of Lady 
Melrose. There, indeed, he sometimes heard 
the name of Emily; though, as they had left 
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the country almost at the same time of his 
departure from Maucleville Court, he obtained 
but little information as to her present occu- 
pations or future plans : he could not even 
hear when she intended to come to town. 

Lady Melrose, though she had marked 
Emily as her prize, was^ at the moment, too 
much occupied with some other scheme, for 
the accomplishment of which she had less time 
than she imagined she was restricted to in her 
designs upon Selwood, to throw away need- 
lessly more attention than was required upon 
Lady llosendale's movements. 

Lady Melrose was now in her glory. She 
had not one single instant to spare; from 
morning to night, every hour was marked 
out for. action, and every energy of her restless 
mind was devoted to her one grand object. 
Her table swarmed with letters, pamphlets, 
parliamentary reports, and every species and 
size of nondescript work, covered with very 
thin blue or pink paper, and a line on the 
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top of the tide page, '* To Lady Melrose, with 
the Author's respectful Compliments." 

Poor woman! she fancied that those who 
sent them really valued her good opinion, and 
that each brochure which made its appearance, 
whether good or bad, needed the sanction of 
her approbation before it was launched into 
its ephemeral existence. 

Endless was the correspondence this entailed 
upon her; for, not contented with acknow- 
ledging every communication she received 
upon such subjects, she insisted upon enlarg- 
ing upon and returning them to the authors, 
with the edifying addition of her own views 
and remarks — no doubt much to the said 
authors' amusement, but, at all events, ex- 
tremely to her own gratification : though she 
could not recollect that any of her suggestions 
had ever appeared in print, earnestly as she 
had recommended their being adopted. 

But it was all for the good of her party 
that Lady Melrose toiled — all for the advance- 
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ment of the liberal cause ; and there was con- 
solation in the thought, that the day would 
come when she might hope to reap the reward 
of her indefatigable exertions. Lady Meh*ose 
looked around upon her table, loaded with 
as much parliamentary lumber as that of a 
cabinet-minister — at the endless packets of 
notes, letters, and papers, with their windings 
of red tape, and at her huge black wooden 
inkstand, scarcely fit for a counting-house — 
with a smile of admiration and complacency 
which she certainly would not have bestowed 
upon the well-arranged writing-table of Lady 
Frances Germaine, in her beautiful little bou- 
doir looking over the Green Park. 

In the latter, every thing was neat and 
womanly ; and if a little affectation was visible 
in the studied effect of the costly ornaments 
which covered the table, at least it was grace- 
ful and appropriate, though Lady Melrose 
would have despised such trifling cares as 
totally unworthy of her attention. But people 
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generally abuse any thing they do not un- 
derstand ; and though so peculiar in the 
nature of her thoughts and pursuits, Lady 
Melrose, in this particular, did not materially 
differ from others. 

Lady Melrose's ambition was to be thought 
clever; and, besides her interest being so 
materially at stake, she wished to prove her 
amazing superiority over other women. She 
pretended to despise all the charming graces 
and accomplishments intended by nature for 
a woman, and preferred mixing herself up in 
political squabbles and intrigues. Her delight 
was to enter into long discussions upon politics ; 
and she never perceived that they generally 
ended by proving that she did not understand 
what she was talking about ; and then, to 
cover the weakness of her arguments, she had 
recourse to the usual resource of lady-politi- 
cians — violence of opinion and declamation. 

Lady Melrose never imagined that such 
a line of conduct could either be ridiculed or 
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questioned ; and daily and hourly she bestowed 
as much of her tediousness on Sir Herbert 
Mandeville as she hoped would have the effect 
of attaching him to her way of thinking. 

At the very moment when she began to 
hope that her exertions in this particular were 
about to be crowned with success, her expect- 
ation was suddenly destroyed by Herbert's 
confession one morning, after a longer lecture 
than usual, that he had no intention what- 
ever of entering into political life at that 
moment. 

Lady Melrose was thunderstruck. She 
had fondly imagined that her persuasions 
were beginning to produce the desired effect ; 
for Herbert never contradicted them, and his 
passive air and manner had beguiled her into 
the belief that he approved and coincided in 
all her views. 

Lady Melrose might have continued much 
longer in this happy delusion if, on the very 
morning when her hopes were at the highest. 
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she had not herself worked their immediate 
downfal by incautiously alluding to the dis- 
affection of Selwood. That word at once 
restored Herbert's memory and self-possession, 
and he hastily pronounced the declaration 
which Lady Melrose considered so extra- 
ordinary. 

Lady Melrose knew not how soitow had 
deadened for the moment all feeling Of am- 
bition in Herbert's mind. She had but one 
object herself, and she could not understand 
how otliers could be indifferent to what she 
considered as all-important. Her indignation 
knew no bounds when she reflected upon 
Mr. Dobbs's account of his secret mission to 
Mandeville Court. That he had played her 
false was now evident to her. She recollected 
the shuffling of his answers when she had 
tried to extract the simple recital of his con- 
versation with Sir Herbert Mandeville. She 
was quite certain that he had never once 
touched upon the fact of which she was now 
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ill possession. He had admitted every pos- 
sible view of the case except that one, which 
definitively extinguished her hopes, namely, 
that Sir Herbert Mandeville would not come 
forward for Selwood. 

Not the least of Lady Melrose's annoyances 
at this discovery was the time which she had 
wasted upon this useless attempt at conver- 
sion; for Herbert had lately made a practice 
of calling upon her every day, and time was a 
great object to a woman whose whole heart 
was given up to political intrigue. 

Lady Melrose had not wasted much time 
latterly on a point which, during her stay at 
Elmestone, had given her very serious un- 
easiness, — the admiration of Herbert for Lady 
Rosendale. Lady Melrose knew and cared 
so little about such things, that his having 
quitted the neighbourhood of Somerton, wherfe 
he could have seen so much of her, and come 
to London at a dull time of year, was to her a 
sufficient proof of his indifference to Emily. He 
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had, indeed, mentioned that it was on account 
of business ; but as he was not in parliament, 
and took no interest in politics, what could 
his business be? What could have induced 
him to leave Mandeville Court in such a 
hurry, if he really was in love with Emily ? 
It was impossible. She supposed she had 
been mistaken in what she had imagined she 
had seen in the country, and that it was only 
because there was nobody else there at the 
moment that he had paid Emily so much 
attention; and in her brusque way of deciding 
those things, Lady Melrose settled that Man- 
deville did not care the least for Emily, and 
had come up to town to amuse himself. 

Poor Herbert ! Ck)uld she but have looked 
in upon him as he sat of an evening in his 
solitary room at the hotel, she would have 
seen that amusement had very little to do with 
the thoughts that filled his mind. He was 
disgusted with her and her schemes : he now 
saw through the visit which Mr. Dobbs had 
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paid hioi at Mandeville Court, and which 
before seemed to him unaccomitable. He 
hated that sort of woman ; but she was con- 
nected in his mind with ideas of Emily, and 
that was sufficient to reconcile him to listening 
patiently to her political rhapsodies, and fre* 
quenting a house where he found no society 
congenial to his taste. 

Restless and unhappy, solitude was at times 
so irksome to Mandeville, that he sought 
relief from his own thoughts even in the com- 
pany of those whose opinions and pursuits 
were distasteful to him; but it was only to 
return again to his home with increased feel- 
ings of irritation and discomfort. He could 
do nothing ; even literature, his chief de- 
light, seemed at this moment of alienated 
feeling to have lost its charm. He could 
not fix his attention on any one subject ; and 
tlie business in which he was daily engaged, 
instead of arousing liim from this unhappy 
state of mind by the necessity of exertion it 
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imposed upon bim, was so connected with 
soul-harrowing, and, to his mind, degrading 
recollections, that it did but increase the mor- 
bid state of feeling which oppressed him, and 
which subdued for the moment the high and 
energetic powers of his mind. 

Mandeville had suffered his wild passion for 
Emily to take such deep root in his heart, — 
he had brooded so constantly over the idea of 
the beautiful image his memory presented 
to him, that each hour it became more dear 
and more inseparably intei*woyen in his mind 
with his hopes of future happiness. If he had 
loved Emily before, he now idolized her. In 
his solitary room he had nursed and cherished 
his passion for her till it assumed a strength 
little short of madness. He could not over- 
come it; and, tortured and harassed by the 
consciousness of his fault, he sought not to 
struggle with his feelings, but bowed Iiis head 
under the punishment they inflicted. He felt 
that punishment to be just ; he had yielded to 
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the temptation against his sense of right, and 
the warnings of his better judgment, and con- 
tinued to foster the love which he knew must 
eventually cause his misery. His sin was 
upon his own head ; and to submit, and 
silently endure the torture of his mind, was 
the only course such infatuation had left to 
him. 

Agnes had written, as^ she had promised; 
and her letters were Herbert's only comfort. 
There was a sadness in their tone which 
soothed his perturbed spirit, and harmonised 
with his present feelings. Without professing 
to advise or to comfort, her letters did botlu 
None but one who loved could have so nicely 
discriminated, and contrived to pour balm 
upon the wound which had never been laid 
bare to her. 

Aware of Herbert's affection for Emily, 
Agnes was convinced that it was the cause of 
unhappiness to him, though the obstacle still 
remained a secret to her. She was far from 
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divining its nature. Had she been able to do 
so, perhaps she might not have shewn herself 
so zealous in his cause; for Agnes was too 
right-minded not to have condemned, even 
while she pitied, the smallest deviation from 
the straightforward path of rectitude and 
honour. 

Agnes would have felt for the innocent 
cause of so much woe, — the young and un- 
taught Isabel, so loving, and yet unloved; 
her heart would have yearned towards her 
with a woman's sympathy. But she dreamed 
not of her existence, and fimcied that Herbert 
was only deterred from confessing his attach- 
ment by some fear of being supposed to be 
influenced by Lady Rosendale's position. 

And yet, why need that have prevented him 
from speaking? It was a mystery to her — 
one on which she dwelt constantly, but with- 
out arriving at any conclusion. She only 
knew that Herbert was unhappy — that he 
seemed to look to her for comfort under his 
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affliction ; and could she withhold it from 
him ? Could she, whose own heart was break- 
ing with hidden sorrow, refuse to another the 
solace he asked from her in his misery, and 
that other the being she had loved so fondly ? 
None but such as have never known love 
for aught but themselves, — who are incapable 
of a generous impulse, — and who are without 
one touch of romance in their mind, one spark 
of the enthusiasm of friendship in their na- 
ture, could condemn the devotion of Agnes. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

It would be invidious to particularize which 
of the very fine houses that are to be found 
in Grosvenor Square was the one which had 
the honour of becoming the residence of Mrs. 
Robinson and her family. It is sufficient to 
say, that it was the largest she could manage 
to find. Her directions had been that it 
should have as many windows as possible in 
front, and that the furniture should be of the 
most splendid description that money could 
buy ; for Mrs. Robinson was resolved to shew 
that she had a mind far above such an ever}'- 
day consideration as expense. 

Her orders were obeyed as far as they could 
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be. The largest house that was to be disposed 
of was secured at an enormous rent, and she 
arrived in town fully prepared to be enchanted 
with all she saw. 

Great was Mrs. Robinson's dismay when 
she was ushered into her new drawing-room. 
She expected magnificence, she found only 
comfort. The house had been taken fur- 
nished, and the agent, not willing to dismantle 
the rooms without more express orders, had 
contented himself with such additions as would 
have satisfied any one else, but which only 
seemed to add fuel to the fire of Mrs. Robin- 
son's wrath upon the occasion. To imagine 
that she would put up with faded blue da- 
mask, and old-fashioned frames to the look- 
ing-glasses, when she had quite money enough 
to new-furnish every house in the square ! — 
Tlie idea was degrading. 

The first check Mrs. Robinson's admiration 
for the ** aristocracy" had ever received, was 
the unwilling conviction which forced itself 
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upon her mind that tliis identical furniture 
which she pronounced to be '* shabby/' 
" mean/' " paltry/' and upon which she 
bestowed every other epithet which she con« 
ceiyed to be expressive of contempt, had 
belonged to the Earl of Marchmont^ who, 
with his family, had constantly occupied the 
house until his departure for Italy, where he 
intended remaining some time. That a '^ real 
lord," — an earl, too, — should have been con- 
tented with such things, puzzled Mrs. Robin« 
son extremely* She tried at first to believe 
that he might be very old, or an invalid, or 
not rich enough to buy splendid things ; but 
in vain: that model of upholsterers, Mr. 
Benson, informed her that ''his lordship was 
quite a young man, with a very large fortune, 
and that his countess was a beautiful young 
lady, who went out a great deal, and saw the 
' first of company' at home." 

Mrs. Robinson could not understand it. 
Rank, riches, and finery were beautifully 
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blended together in her imagination. At all 
events, she resolved that while the house 
belonged to her there should not be any 
thing left undone that money could accom« 
plish. 

For the first fortnight after her arrival 
nothing could be more delightful than the 
constant succession of gaudy things which 
were daily submitted to her inspection, and 
which she selected most carefully according 
to their value. The dearest, of course, were 
the best; and by the time the rooms were 
completed, they presented as great an abun^ 
dance of finery as the good nature of her 
upholsterer (whose fault was a penchant for 
over-gorgeousness) could allow Mrs. Robin- 
son's ideas of furnishing to engraft upon his 
own good taste. 

At last the rooms were finished; all was 
right; gold glittered upon every thing; and 
velvet and brocade were, as Mrs. Robinson 
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expressed it, ^* used in common." Nothing 
could be more expensive, more showy, and 
less pretty than the four fine drawing-rooms, 
through which Mrs. Robinson walked at least 
twenty times a-day. ia order to admire their 
grandeur, and think upon the wonders her 
new residence was to effect towards gaining 
her an entrance into ^* fiishionable life." 

But stillj like the promised land, these won- 
ders ever seemed at a distance. Mrs. Robin- 
son had now been three weeks in town and 
had scarcely seen a soul. True to her original 
intentions, she endeavoured as much as pos- 
sible to ''cut Wimpole Street;" and the few 
people who, encouraged by the usual simple 
good-nature of Mr. Robinson, had found 
them out, and tried to resume tlieir former 
habits of intimacy with the family, were coldly 
received by the ladies, their kindly-intended 
visits were not returned, and some were even 
denied admittance, as if their presence could 
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have contaminated the more refined and aria* 
tocratic air which Mrs. Robinson believed she 
breathed in Grosvenor Square. 

Of coarse their invitations shared the same 
fate. The kind^ well-meant note from some 
old friend ** to dine with them quietly," was 
indignantly tossed aside. Mrs. Robinson did 
not want to do any thing ^^ quietly" now. 
And the pressing request from one of the 
hated tribe of Greens and Browns, *^ that the 
girls would call upon them some morning to 
help her daughters to settle about a dance 
they were going to get up/' experienced no 
better success. Those days of simple enjoy- 
ment were gone by ; — days when they were 
not ashamed of being merry and amused, 
though it was in a house in Wimpole Street, 
and through the kindness of one of the set 
now proscribed. Every thing was altered. 
Belinda drew herself up, and talked of Al- 
macks' ; and Anastasia, desponding and senti- 

o2 
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mental, pretended indifference to every thing 
and every person save the still regretted 
Captain Sims. 

But the days passed on, and no change for 
the better appeared. Not a murmur escaped 
their lips, but in secret they had long begun 
to wonder why they were so much more dull 
than formerly. The splendour of their new 
house had grown familiar to them. Once 
Belinda had ventured to remark that gold 
soon tarnished in London, and she hoped the 
brightness would not have gone off their rooms 
before they gave a ball. But Mrs. Robinson 
hastily checked the rise of such ideas. A ball, 
indeed ! she shuddered at the thought ; for she 
recollected her last ball in Wimpole Street, 
and the swarm of *' nobodies" with whom she 
had been obliged to fill her rooms. No, her 
balls now would be very different things. If 
she could but find out when Lady Rosendale 
was to be in town ! — but she had been twice the 
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last week to her house, and the servants had 
not received any positive orders as' to when 
she might be expected. 

Lady Mebose was come to town ; but Mrs. 
Robinson had not been able to see her when 
she had first called, and even she felt a little 
shy about making a second attempt so soon, 
as Lady Melrose had not returned her visit. 

Still, the consciousness of her grandeur, and 
her house, and her fine acquaintances, sup- 
ported her for the moment, and gave her 
strength to withstand all uncomfortable ideas 
when they presented themselves, though it 
scarcely reconciled her to having no prospect 
of amusement beyond a daily drive in the 
Park in her barouche and four, with two out- 
riders. But there, at least, every body stared, 
and, she was sure, took her for " somebody ;" 
so she continued to display herself to their 
admiring eyes with her two daughters, who, 
rather than not be seen in all their finery. 
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shivered contentedly in the cold March wind 
for at least two hours every day. 

One evening, when they were returning 
from their drive, looking more disconsolate 
than ever, Mrs. Robinson was agreeably 
startled by an exclamation from Belinda, who 
had the quickest eyes of the party. 

^' Oh ! mamma, I am sure Lady Rosendale 
will be here soon ; only look, there is Mr. 
Frederick Marsden/' 

Mrs. Robinson did look, and most cei*tainly 
there Frederick Marsden was, quietly walking 
on the side of the Square down which they 
had just turned. 

** How glad I am! now he will see where 
we live ;" and as they passed, a succession of 
bows, smiles, and nods were lavished on the 
unconscious Frederick, who, not expecting to 
see them, did not at the moment recognise 
them. The unusual splendour of the equipage, 
iiowever, arrested his attention, and, at last. 
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recalled to his mind the miseries of that day 
when he had undergone the ceremony of a 
Robinson dinner. The smile of derision was 
still upon his lips as, on turning down the 
nearest street to avoid them, he unexpectedly 
found himself in the presence of Sir Herbert 
Mandeville. 

" Mandeville ! my dear fellow, how are 
you?" exclaimed he, frankly holding out his 
hand. Frederick had heard from his father 
of the abrupt departure of Herbert from Man- 
deville Court, and, therefore, readily adopted 
the general impression that his attentions to 
Emily " meant nothing ; " and being no 
longer jealous, he could afford to be gentle- 
manlike. 

"Ah, Marsden, is that you?'* — Herbert 
felt the name thrill through him as he pro- 
nounced it. — " When did you come ? " 

" Only yesterday. I stayed a few days at 
Paris on my way over." 
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" Are there many people there? Were you 
very gay ? " asked Herbert, not knowing very 
well what to say next. 

"Yes, it was very full. Where are you 
staying t " 

" In Albemarle Street — and yon?" 

" I suppose I must take up my abode with 
my father, though it is rather a bore." 

"I did not know Colonel Marsden had a 
house in town," replied Herbert, not a little 
anxious for him to be more explicit. 

"No more he has; but he has taken one 
in Charles Street for the season, to be as near 
Lady Rosendale as possible," said Frederick, 
assuming an air of consequence. 

"Does she — does Lady Rosendale talk of 
coming to town early this year?" asked Her- 
bert, with a violent effort to speak slowly and 
steadily. 

" Talk of coming ! — why, she is come — 
came two days ago! Where can you have 
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been living not to know that they are all 
here?" 

"And Mrs. Belmont — is she come too?" 
said Herbert ; and his voice was so unsteady 
that Frederick suddenly imagined he had 
discovered something, and grew more com- 
municative. 

" She is come also, and intends staying 
here as long as Lady Rosendale remains in 
town. I managed to get my leave of absence 
sooner than I expected^ and my father settled 
to meet me here. It seems Lady Rosendale 
did not like staying at Somerton by herself, 
and so they came up together. Are you 
going towards home?" continued Frederick; 
** if so, I will walk back with you." 

And he put his arm through Herbert's, for 
he was in a most amiable mood at the idea of 
the discovery he had made. Herbert dpeedily 
recovered his composure of manner, and by 
the time they reached the door of the hotel 
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the young men were better friends than they 
had ever been before. 

Independent of their mutual suspicions, 
Herbert and Frederick had never liked each 
other. Each acknowledged the brilliant qua- 
lities of the other, but there was a want of 
unison in their views and feelings which 
prevented any cordiality between them. Fre- 
derick was, in a certain degree^ afraid of 
Herbert; and the latter had too easily pene- 
trated the darker shades of Frederick's cha- 
racter ever to accord him a high place in his 
estimation. Mandeville had never, from the 
first, contemplated Frederick Marsden's de- 
signs with regard to Emily as likely to end 
in any thing but disappointment. A secret 
conviction had long since taken possession of 
his mind that she had never thought of him 
otherwise than as a cousin, and he now hailed 
his arrival with a sensation of pleasure to 
which he had long been a stranger, and which 
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certainly could not have existed had he not 
been fully persuaded of her indifference to him, 

Herbert re-entered his hotel with a feeling 
which he dared not analyze. The air seemed 
suddenly to have cleared ; his room no longer 
looked so desolate, and he felt as if a weight 
had been removed from his breast. To be 
once again in the same place with Emily, — to 
see all those with whom she was accustomed 
to associate, was in itself such a blessing, that 
at that moment his thoughts scarcely extended 
further. And all this had occurred as if acci- 
dentally. He had in no way been instru- 
mental in bringing it about; he could not, 
therefore, perceive any great objections to his 
taking advantage of a combination of cir- 
cumstances over which he had exercised no 
control. 

Herbert, in the confusion of thoughts and 
feelings occasioned by what he had heard, 
partly forgot his good resolutions, but still 
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was too much aware of the error he was about 
to commit to attempt to delude himself. He 
knew what his own course ought to be, and 
could not stoop to the usual resource of the 
weak and yicious, who hope to cover with 
the flimsy veil of sophistry the fallacy of the 
arguments they advance in &vour of a line of 
conduct their conscience condemns. 

It was certainly very unworthy of such a 
mind as Herbert's to hesitate at such a mo- 
ment ; and yet the arrival of Emily had 
caused such a total revulsion of all his ideas, 
that he now felt more undecided than ever. 
There was intense happiness mixed with this 
feeling; a joy so sweet thrilled through his 
heart as he repeated to himself the words of 
Frederick, '^ she is come/' that it should have 
been sufficient warning to him to fly while 
there was yet time, — while still he could think 
with sincerity that the suffering would not fall 
on him alone, and while conscience could 
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spare him the additional pang that the peace 
of mind of another had been endangered 
through him. 

Had Herbert been capable at that moment 
of mature reflection^ he would have been the 
first to have pointed out the course that re- 
mained for him to pursue as the only one 
suited to a man of honour. But, since he had 
abandoned himself to his all-engrossing pas- 
sion, he had lost much of his enei^ and 
decision. His powers of reasoning seemed 
suspended, and he was fast losing that feeling 
of self-respect which supports and consoles 
under the greatest difficulties and afflictions. 
He resolved upon a middle course : he would 
not seek Emily ; he would never call upon her, 
and would carefully abstain from accepting 
any invitations to places where he was likely 
to meet her ; but he would go and see Agnes 
and the children: and already he had deter- 
mined that Frederick should no longer feel the 
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effects of his coolness in the very moderate 
friendship which had hitherto existed between 
them ; — he would be more kind, more con- 
ciliating in his manner towards him ; he would 
make him a companion on all possible occa- 
sions. 

It was gratifying to Herbert to think that 
it was in his power to shew kindness and 
attention to any one of the name of Marsden. 
He would not at the moment admit a thought 
of the impracticability of this scheme^ or see 
how utterly impossible it must be for him to 
continue in habits of intimacy with the friends 
and nearest relations of Lady Rosendale, and 
yet avoid with such studied care every oppor- 
tunity of finding himself in her presence, as 
not even to take the chance of meeting her 
accidentally. Herbert would not see this, 
or if he did he was determined not to act 
upon it, but to persevere in his chimerical 
plan of hovering round the danger, in the 
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conviction that upon its nearer approach it 
would still be time to fly. 

This resolution was the result of a long and 
tortuous chain of thought, in which Herbert 
indulged as he sat alone during the whole 
evening of that eventful day on which he had 
met Frederick Marsden^ and learned the fact 
of Emily's arrival. To a disinterested judge 
it would have appeared a step full of peril, 
and even Herbert was not satisfied with his 
decision ; but such as it was, he was resolved 
to persevere in it. 

Resolved f — Alas for the stability of man's 
resolution, where the woman he loves is the 
cause of his hesitation! Before, that same 
hour on the following evening Herbert had 
called upon Agnes, and walked with her to 
see Lady Rosendale, apologized for his abrupt 
departure from the country, for which he 
gave every reason but the true one ; in short, 
said every thing he ought not and did not 
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mean to have said, and returned to his home 
to grieve over his folly, and to find that 
he loved Emily even more madly than 
before. 
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